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DRAWING 


Drawing With Colored Crayons 
By PROF. D. R. AUGSBURG 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts.in crayon 
drawing, and can be used in the first, second and third grades of public schools. 
There is a special treatment of rugs, pillows, blankets, landscapes, grasses and 
weeds, flowers, headdress, lanterns, butterflies, birds, animals, sunbonnet girls, 

sunlight, moonlight and shade effects. 
75 Illustrations. Cloth. 





Mailing price, 30 cents; 





For Young Pupils 
Flower Outlines 


A packet containing t2 copies of flowers in outhine, in numbered squares ; inter- 
esting and easy drawing for. young pupils. 
12 prints, 6x 9. inches. 


For Older Pupils 
Colored Flower Studies 


12 packets containing 24 sheets (6x 9 inches) of flowers printed in outline, all 
ready for class use witha sample sheet in colors. For flat-wash painting in water 
colors, or for colored crayon in drawing work, these will be found ideal helps. 

No. 1 Dandelion No. 7 Water Lily 
No, 2 Pink No. 8 Crocus 
No: 3.» Morning Glory No. 9 Clematis 
No. 4. Tulip No.to, -Nasturtium 
No. 5, Pond Lily No. #1 Squash Flower 
No. 6 Yellow Lily No. 12 Cowslip 
Price, 25, cents per package 


The Little Colorist Series 


Six Booklets 


Happily adapted for practice work in color 

Spring with 15 plates, 7 in colors 

Summer 1S ee RS 
Autumn ihe, aie ‘ 
Winter - pally . pth 
Common Animals “ 15 .“ 
. 6. Common Birds re SA 
Size 8x 5m, Paper.. Mailing price, each, 7 cents; per set; 30 cents. 


Material for Drawing 


Wax Crayons 
Eight Colors,. For Educational Color Work. Give Water Color Effects 
Will not soil the hands nor clothes 
Mailing price; per box of eight crayons, to cents 
One-hal} gross, 72 boxes, charges paid, $3.60 (5 cents a box) 


Water Color Paper 
Educational Water Color Pads —White 
Size, 6x9 in. -50.sheets to the pad. “Mailing price per pad, 15, cents 
Per 6 doz. pads, charges prepaid, each, to cents. Cash with Order 


Price, 25, cents. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM. 
PLAYS AND. EXERCISES wel 
NOVEMBER 


By the Popular Author 
ALICE EE. ALLEN 
Price, 20 Cents 


Educational Gymnastic 7 

Play aoe 

For Little Folks Ae 

By Fannie L. Johnson and Jennie M. Colby a 

In ‘¢ Gymnastic Play” each exer a 
cise is presented to the little folks in | 
the form of some interesting activity 7 
while the true value of the. movement’ 
is preserved. 


Illustrated. . Cloth. . Price, 60 cent. 


Primary Language a ' 
Sixty unique cards with index, prey 

pared by one of Boston’s most sag” 

cessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, - ® 

Punctuation and Language Work. 

In neat box. Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and q 
Sewing Cards a 


This set of 16 cards is intended’ 
for use in connection with ‘The | 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘‘ Stories of the qi 
Red Children,’’ ete. -Price, 25 cents.” 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color 
ing on each card, These cards are = 4 
equally good for sewing cards or oute ta 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. Oe 


Doll Outline Cards for q 
Color Work and Drawing ~ 


Sixteen cards, 54x 8, with full 
directions for coloring on each a Z 
Price, 25 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 
Price, 25 cents 








When First We Go To | 


“By M. Heten Beckwita 


Amply illustrated. 188 pages. 

An. exceedingly suggestive and 
practically helpful book for the first 
primary teacher, intended especially® 
to plan work and entertainment for® 
the first. half honr in the mornings® 
recreation periods, and the seat-work)) 
that is usually left to the siemens Z 
of the teacher. : 

Each month’s work fully provided 
for. . Price, 50 cents. 





Educational Publishing Company® 
Chicago New York Atlanta Bo 
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Columbus Pictures for October. Thanksgiving Pictures for November 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Send two two-cent stamps for Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and a bird 
picture in three colors. Send 25 cents for 25 Art Subjects or 25 Historical or 25 for children. 


ONE GENT EAGH S32¢2,%3"°° 120 for $1.00 


(The one-cent pictures are 5 to 8 times this size.) 
HALF-CENT SIZE 3x34. One-half cent each for 50 or more. 


TWO-CENT SIZE 7x9. Insepia. Very beautiful. Two cents each for 13 or more. 


10x12. Gems of art. In sepia. Four for 25 cents: 10 for 50 cents: 21 
FIVE-CENT SIZE for $1.00. Many new subjects in this size. 


PICTURES IN COLORS Birds, Animals, etc., in natural colors 7x9. Two cents each for 


13 Or more. 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom and Home Decoration Catalogue of 180 miniature 
illustrations of these pictures for two-cent stamp. Size, including margin, 22x28. Price, 75 
cents each; 8 for $5.00. 


The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, Maiden, Mass. SisTINE MADONNA 











DO vr Now! 


Why not let the children present the School with a small Library? 
It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy the undertaking, if you 
will show them how. Send to-day for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates 
(free) and full information. 














I beg to acknowledge receipt of the eight packages of books ordered by this school 
district for the school library. I much appreciate the care and promptitude with which 
you carried out the order. I may say that the books serve their purpose to the fullest extent 
and should form part of every school library. I highly recommend your Hawthorne 

= Certificate Method to every teacher of a public school, and have already done so when 
= the opportunity was afforded. J. W. BowLey, Creeford, Man. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Boston New York Chicago 
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DRAWING 


Made in beautiful colors 
by using 


Crayonart. E:cut-cotor boxes retail at five cents each. Brilliant Oil Color effects. 
An improved colored wax crayon. Entirely new and now offered for the first time. 


Use Pastello for delicate pastel Water Color effects. E1cut-cotor boxes retail at 
five cents each. 


Use Crayograph for dull color effects. Sotm and Heavy. Durable, with perma- 
nent and true colors. 


Use Chicago School Crayon. Colored Chalk effects for paper and blackboard. 
Use Chicago Special Sketcho for paper only. Contains a fixative to arrest dust. 


Use ~ ana or WuiteE Dust ess for paper and blackboard. 


We manufacture also a full line of Water 
Color boxes containing four, eight and 
sixteen colors respectively, retailing at 
from five cents up to 75 cents per box. 

Seey Send for samples, stating your office or posi- 
aa tion. Address the 


AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 


228 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Educational Dept. A. H. Porter, Mgr. 


Warehouse — Waltham, Mass. 





ee —— 
TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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A New Supplementary Reader 
by Frank George Carpenter 


CARPENTER’S 
HOW THE WORLD IS 


60 cents 


FED 


HIS is the first of a new series of supplementary 

readers on commerce and industry, written by the 
author of the phenomenally successful Geographical 
Readers. The book gives children a knowledge of the 
production and preparation of foods, and shows how 
civilization and commerce grew from man’s need of 
foods and the exchange of foods between the various 
nations. The author takes the children on personally 
conducted tours to the great food centers of the world, 
to the markets of exchange, to the factories, the farms, 
the forests, and the seas. Together they go to the 
wheat fields, the flour mills, the cattle ranches, and the 
packing houses. They learn to understand the manu- 
facture of dairy products, and visit the fisheries, the 
orchards and vineyards, and the tea, coffee, rice, and 
sugar plantations. The volume is as interesting as any 
story book, and is profusely and attractively illustrated 
from photographs. 





AMERIGAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 


Cincinnati Chicago Boston 





EDUCATIONAL _ 
GYMNASTIC PLAY 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


BY 
FANNY L. JOHNSON and JENNIE M. COLBY 





SEE-SAW 


In “Gymnastic Play” each exercise is presented to the 
little folks in the form of some interesting activity while the 
true value of the movement is preserved. 


Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 

50 Bromfield St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Boston Atlanta 


18 E. 17th St. 
New York 


2046 Center St. 
Berkeley, Cal. 








MILTON 


HELPS 


BRADLEY -CO.’S 


FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 





FITCH NUMBER CARDS 


A new number teaching device made up of cards with 
attractive pictures of children, flowers, animals, birds, 
etc. These cards are unique in character and their 
attractiveness holds the attention of the pupils. 

Price, per set, $0.35; postage, 80.10 


SELF-VERIFYING BUSY WORK 
PATENTED 
For teaching Numbers, Combination of Numbers, 
Word Building, Word Matching, Reading, Spelling, 
etc., embodying new features and principles which are 
contained in no other busy work. 
Four sets. Send for Circular 


JOHNSON POSTER PATTERNS 


For water color, crayon, poster and silhouette work. 
They furnish an employment for the child which is at 
once amusing and instructive, and requires but little 
personal attention from the teacher. 

%0.10. .25, and .50. Send for special circular. 





WARD’S SENTENCE BUILDER 


A new and popular Builder containing the complete 
vocabulary of Ward Primer, Parts 1 and 2, with 
sufficient duplicates to construct any sentence in those 
books. Published by permission of Silver, Burdett 
& Co. 

Price, per box, $0.15 


BRADLEY’S NEW WORD BUILDER 


Each box contains more than two hundred pieces, 
comprising capitals and small letters, numerals and 
punctuation marks, and the same letter is on both sides 
of a tablet. 

Price, per box, $0.12. 


TABLE BUILDER 


An original number builder, made up in domino style. 
It prevents the child from copying the figures from 
examples which the teacher puts on the board. 

Price, per b x, $0.12. 





BRADLEY’S STANDARD WATER COLORS 
and STANDARD WAX CRAYONS 


Adopted by the City of Boston 


THE NEW BRADLEY CATALOGUE 
For 1907, revised and enlarged, is now ready. It is a 
guide and reference book you cannot do without if you 
wish to keep in touch with the newest ideas and 
appliances for primary and kindergarten work. 

SENT FREE ON REQUEST 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Racial Attitude 


What shall be the teacher’s attitude toward the foreign 
children in her schoo!-room? Does she feel that she is 
a native American and that these children are almost 
usurpers to be tolerated and taught because they are 
here, and she cannot help herself? I wonder what such 
a teacher means by being a native American? Does 
she not know that all the natives this continent ever knew 
were the dusky tribes, whom we found, robbed, and 
drove away? Does she ever think that, even if she had 
come over in the Mayflower, she would still have been a 
foreigner? The nativity she claims can only mean that 
her ancestry reached here a hundred or so years before 
these latest arrivals in her school-room — that’s all. 
And do teachers realize that America has practically 
invited all nations of the earth to come here and make 
homes for themselves? Is she not familiar with the 
fundamental principles of equality on which America is 
built? And as a good, loyal American ought she not 
‘o take each newcomer by the hand in sympathetic 
kindness? I wonder if any loneliness equals that of 
the little child set down in a new country, unable either 
to speak or understand the language? How the little 
mortal needs the womanly touch and the encouraging 
pat that the tender, big-hearted teacher knows just how to 
give! Does she have several nationalities represented 
in her room — what an opportunity to create a mutual 
liking and respect for each other! Every nation has 
glorious periods in its history; patriots to be proud of; 
heroic acts handed down in song and story. We gather 
the legends, myths, and folk-lore of these older countries, 
sing their songs and tell their stories, but do we ever 
make their little children who are born or brought over 
here realize that all these belong to them by heritage ? 
We crowd ships to gaze on Old World wonders and 
rave over its beauties, but are the little stray children 
ever made to realize that it is their home countries we 
exhaust our adjectives over? Why not? One who has 
felt the bunch in¥the throat at the sight of the stars and 
stripes across the sea will know the unutterable joy of 
home associations in a strange land. There is no better 
way to make good Americans of the foreign children 
that come to our schools than by creating and fostering 
a pride in their own country. Much may be done in 
this way to win over belligerent children and establish har 
mony among classmates. A teacher had a bright un 
manageable Irish boy —a “terror”? he was called and 
lived up to it. Every movement had come to be com 
bative and all Tom’s wits consisted in ‘“‘getting even” 
with the other boys of various nationalities. Something 
must be done. The teacher thought and thought again. 
She pondered and that is more than thinking. An 


inspiration came. She felt sure she had found the key 
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to harmony, but could she carry it out? Was there 
enough ‘‘to her’ (she asked herself) to plan, to study 
history, to be impartial, tactful, and patient? She 
would try, and try should mean more than it ever meant 
to her before. Next day a story called for a lake on the 
blackboard. Of course it was Lake Killarney, with a 
look of, appreciation towards Tom. In a day or two 
she told a witty Irish story, suited to the age of the 
children, and again Tom got a little bow that made his 
heart feel queer. The children looked. Tom’s stock 
was rising. The class was a third grade, but they were 
old enough to understand eloquence and oratory, and 
she wove into a little oral history talk the fact that Lreland 
had always owned eloquent men who plead for the 
rights of their country and would die for it if necessary. 
The boys held their breath over Boyle O’Reilly’s cap- 
tivity in Australia. As for Tom, he didn’t know whether 
he was awake or dreaming. What a wonderful country 
that his mother and father had come from! Self-respect 
had entered through that little ragged jacket and was 
working like yeast. It always does. Later it came out 
that famous poets had lived in this emerald country, 
and they learned of their names and songs. Tom be- 
gan not to care for the boys’ “hits,” and indeed there 
were not many attacks to care for. Tom could afford 
not to care, with such ancestry to be proud of, and “‘pitch- 
ing into’? Tom had somehow lost its flavor with the boys. 
But wasn’t this the very worst thing that the teacher 
could do, to create envy and jealousy, by singling out 
one boy above the others? Ah, but she didn’t. Oh, no. 
She wasn’t as suicidal as that. The other foreign children 
got a generous share right along with Tom. She had 
been over the sea twice and how she utilized everything 
she had seen, learned or brought home! The little Swiss 
girl was very happy when the teacher showed some 
beautiful carving—a salad fork and spoon she had 
brought from Switzerland, and she sat up very straight 
when the picture of the little chalet that the teacher 
had slept in was put on the blackboard. The two 
Italian boys never knew before how beautiful their 
country was, nor what their sunsets were, and that 
Lake Como rivalled Killarney. The German boy was 
sure that the greatest scholars and musicians in the 
world came from Germany, after one of the teacher’s 
talks. Such a mutual admiration society among the 
foreign children! They drew one another’s flags, they 
sang one another’s national songs, and all with a good 
will that the Hague Conference seems little likely to 
bring about. 

What of the native American children in the room all 
this time? They looked on, listened, and, it is to be 
hoped, lost a little of their inherited national conceit. 
They had heard nothing all their lives but the superiority 
of America. Then there really were other countries 
besides America, and other peoples in the world worth 
talking about —a fact that the mass of our American 
children never seem to learn in the public schools. Is 
this unpatriotic? No. It is only the statement of an 
unpleasant truth that teachers would do well to think 
about. 

Was this a dangerous experiment? 
teacher carry it out? No, for there are not many 
teachers like Tom’s. Her heart was in this. She 
studied every word, watched every effect, and reported 
progress every day to a wise mother who pointed out 
the thin ice to be shunned. All this took a winter to 
accomplish, but the spirit of that class in the spring was 
as near that of the ideal American republic as will ever, 
perhaps, be reached in this world. Equality and frater- 
nity had been taught little children before they knew 
what those terms meant. 
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About Modern Authors I] 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


CAROLINE S. AUSTIN 
Thin-legged, thin chested, slight unspeakably 
Neat-footed and weak-fingered: his face — 
Lean, large-boned, curved of beak and touched with race. 
Bold-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity 
There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion and impudence and energy; 
Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 
Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist, 
A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 
Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 
And something of the Shorter-Catechist. 

— Henley’s Sonnet 

If I was surprised that ‘‘The Commentator” was only 
recently reading Kipling for the first time, she was horrified, 
a short time ago, that I had never read Stevenson. I was 
the more willing that she should take me to task because 
‘The Commentator” is not one of those who cannot mention 
Stevenson except with upturned eyes and gasps of emotion. 
In fact, I suppose the real reason that I had never before 
made a study of him is because an otherwise sensible friend 
so stoutly maintains that a greater than Shakespeare is here. 
Then, too, this friend always speaks of him as Tusitala, and 
as she doesn’t happen to be a Samoan any more than I am, 
I have shrunk from coming under the spell of any teller of 
tales that should deprive me of my ordinary form of speech, 
which is English. If Stevenson himself coined the word 
tushery to apply to ‘“*The Black Arrow” and similar work, 
I need not hesitate to say that I now regret that too meeh 
gushery has kept me so long from knowing him. 

Since ‘‘The Commentator” has taken me in hand, I have 
come to recognize a wonderful personality as well as a real 
power in the literary world without, I trust, entirely losing 
my sense of proportion. That personality pervades all 
Stevenson’s work to such a degree that it is impossible to 
speak of the writings apart from the writer. His prose as 
well as his verse is subjective. He may be writing the 
memoir of a teacher-friend, it is a personal estimate that he 
gives as truly as are the experiences his own in ‘‘The Land 
of Counterpane.” In the “crawlers,” as he calls them, no 
less than in meditative poems, it is his individual bent that 
finds outlet. 

Especial qualities of the man body themselves forth in 
books. His youthfulness of spirit, that made him the choice 
playmate of his step-son, expressed itself for his comrade 
through the best adventure story ever written for any boy— 
“Treasure Island.” His unusual memory concerning the 
sensations and emotions of his own childhood enabled him 
to reproduce his feelings in ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
He says, ‘“‘I remember the noises always grouped 
themselves for me into the sound of a horseman or a sucession 
of horsemen riding furiously past the bottom of a street and 
away up the hill into town.” Years afterwards that memory 
lives in galloping rhythm: 


Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long in the dark and wet 
A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night when the fires are out 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? 


Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 

By on the highway low and loud, 
By at a gallop goes he. 

By at a gallop he goes and then 

By he comes back at a gallop again. 


So, too, his love of adventure that in early days made him 
long to be a warrior and that later took him to the dark, 
chilly attic with Lloyd Osborne, to map out on the floor the 
victories and defeats of two contending armies, found vent in 
the mysteries of “‘The New Arabian Nights.” 

The story of his life, then, serves best to explain his work; 
and the story of his struggle with ill-health, often like a hand- 
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to-hand conflict with Death, of his cheerfulness, nay, his 


subliniec courage, may serve to account for the love that he 
compc!s from those who know him only through his writings 
and fiom the charmed circle of his intimates alike. 

It would be interesting to pause to trace many of his traits 
to his Stevenson ancestors, the line of engineers whose most 
famous achievement is Skerryvore Lighthouse. How much 
of love of adventure, of courage, of creative imagination were 
directiy inherited from this fine race of men, who can say? 
It would be interesting, also, to study the characteristics of 
his mother’s family, the Balfours, all clergymen. It was 
perha))s in recognition of his maternal ancestry that Stevenson 


said: ‘‘ True to my character, I have to preach.”’ Preach he 
does, )y indirection through his indefatigable painstaking 
industry quite as truly as when he addresses the Samoan 
students at Malua or sends a paper to be read before a 
missionary conference at Sidney. 

How far this preaching tendency was bred in the bone, 
and how far fostered by Alison Cunningham, his nurse, we 
need not inquire. Certain it is that her influence in many 
ways was lasting, and her boy Louis was never too ill to 
acknowledge it, sometimes in personal letters to ‘‘Cummy,” 
once in a formal dedication: that of ‘‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verse.”’ 

But neither ancestry nor early environment wholly account 
for the youthful Lewis, as his name was spelled when he was 
a school boy. His ignoring of school routine naturally dis- 
appointed his father; but wisely the parent never forced a 
frail body to tasks which it instinctively avoided. In manhood 
Stevenson said: ‘I still remember that emphyteusis is not a 
disease nor stillicide a crime. But though I would not 
willingly part with such scraps of science, I do not set the 
same store by them as by certain odds and ends that I came 
by in the open street when I was playing truant.” 

Without laying too much stress upon many valuable things 
not in the curriculum that were learned in his fitful attendance 
at school, let us remember that his time was not wasted, 
though he was often looked upon as idle. He always, he 
says, kept two books in his pockets; one to read, the other 
to use as a note-book in which to write descriptions of what- 
ever struck his fancy. ‘‘What I wrote was for no ulterior 
use; it was written consciously for practice.’””’ When it was 
expected that he should learn engineering, as his forefathers 
for generations had learned it, he said, “‘I do not care to know 
the strain of a bridge.” But Stevenson cared and cared very 
much to learn to write. ‘Whenever I read a book or a pas- 
sage that particularly pleased me, I must sit down at once 
and set myself to ape that quality. I have thus 
played the sedulous ape to Hazlitt, to Lamb, to Wordsworth, 
to Sir Thomas Browne, to Defoe, to Hawthorne, to Montaigne, 
to Baudelaire and to Obermann.” 

During his law studies the theory of law interested him 
little: the people whom he dealt with were so much grist 
for his mill. It was mankind in the concrete rather than 
anything in the abstract that he really studied, so one can 
see that his wanderings in search of health to Paris, Fontaine- 
bleau, Mentone, to the Alps in winter, to the Highlands of 
Scotland in summer, to Monterey and San Francisco, all 
yielded their tribute to the store-house of material from which 
he drew when depicting character or relating adventure. 

Stevenson’s marriage marks an epoch in his life. For 
this cause he left father and mother, believing that he would 
have little sympathy from them, but taking no pains to find 
out whether he had their approval or not. A double motive 
no doubt actuated him. In the first place, he was determined 
to go to America, the home of his future wife, Mrs. Osborne, 
whom he had met in Paris. Secondly, he had long held a 
theory that a mature man should be independent of his 
father’s financial support. Feeling that he had reached a 
proficiency in workmanship that made literature possible as 
a profession, he decided for himself ‘‘to earn a little and to 
spend a little less.”” He therefore took steerage passage for 
America. Much worn by the hardship incident to such a 
voyage, and to the long land journey from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific shore, he arrived in California so spent that had 
It not been for the hospitable care of a ranchman our story 
would end here. Later, he was nursed back to life by Mrs. 
Osborne, and in May of the next year (1880), after she had 
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the legal right to resume her maiden name, Fanny der Grif 
and Robert Louis Stevenson were married. 

Although seeming to be the frankest of confessors in his 
letters written to Sidney Colvin from Vailima, in reality 
Stevenson touches but rarely upon subjects that are the 
most precious to him. It is seldom that he mentions his 
married life. Since his biographer, Graham Balfour, con- 
tents himself with showing the perfection of the relation by 
means of a poem which Stevenson dedicated ‘“‘To My Wife,”’ 
I, surely, can do no better than to let it speak for itself: 

Trusty, dusky, vivid, true, 

With eyes of gold and bramble dew, 
Steel-true and blade-straight 

The great artificer 

Made my mate. 


Honor, anger, valor, fire, 

A love that life could never tire, 
Death quench or evil stir 

The mighty Master 

Gave to her. 


Teacher, tender, comrade, wife, 
A fellow-farer true through life, 
Heartwhole and soulfree, 

The august Father 

Gave to me. 

The return to Edinburgh, the warm welcome by Thomas 
Stevenson, the intimate friendship between Stevenson’s wife 
and his father, the allowance of two hundred and fifty pounds 
by his father, the founding of his first, and only permanent 
home, in Samoa, are some of the well-known incidents 
resulting from his happy marriage. 

The story of Stevenson on the island Upola will never grow 
too old to retell. Well knowing that an out-of-door life was 
the only possible life for him, Stevenson entered with zest 
into clearing land covered with the virgin forest and the 
luxurious undergrowth of the tropics. In those pioneer days, 
Mrs. Stevenson was often ill, too, and her husband prided 
himself on being able to make an omelet as well as to chop 
down a tree or.to direct the making of a road. Finally, when 
the house had been built suited to the needs of the household, 
“folk of many families and nations gathered together under 
one roof,’’ Stevenson divided his time between farming and 
writing for the American and English press. 

Fortunately, the Samoan Islands are remarkably well 
located as regards connection with the rest of the world, 
and in so far as Stevenson was equal to the task of letter- 
writing, he kept in close communication with the homeland. 
The four volumes of letters that have been published show 
that his friends were never far from his thoughts, as he 
certainly never was far from theirs. We can easily under- 
stand that his ready wit, his generosity, his subtle sympathy 
with all sorts and conditions of men won for him many 
friends, but that his master spirit, his very presence should 
dominate them, with half the globe between, is unparalleled. 

Remarkable, indeed, through his years of exile was his 
tenacious hold upon the pursuits of life. If he is forbidden 
by his physician to talk, he writes little messages to his 
family around him. If his right arm is in a sling to prevent 
hemorrhage, with his left hand he models clay figures that 
amuse him, and those never far from his side. 

His zeal for living, largely a matter of conscience, is also 
an indication of that interest in his kind that manifested itself 
in the part that he took in Samoan affairs during his residence 
in the South Sea Islands. Governed by Germany, England 
and the United States, it is small wonder that the natives 
learned little of self-government or of independence of char- 
acter. As Stevenson believed freedom to be the birthright 
of every man, he took active interest in Samoan politics: an 
interest that bore fruit in deeds which were deeply appreciated 
by “his people.” Upon one occasion, after release from 
prison through Stevenson’s intervention, grateful chiefs con- 
structed a road to the Stevenson residence, fitly named ‘‘The 
Road of the Loving Heart.” After his death, because of 


loving hearts, another road was cut by devoted Samoans to 
the top of the mountain, Vaea, where he had wished to lie 
“under the wide and starry sky.” 

Although written under the heaviest handicap, yet Steven- 
son’s works bear being judged by their merits solely. 


That 
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Treasure Island’’ has been so often mentioned in the same 
breath with ** Robinson Crusoe’’; that Stevenson has been so 
often compared with Poe and kipling in his mastery of the 
short story; that he is considered successful in Scott’s own 
field, show clearly the rank accorded to him by brother 
authors. Good judges have placed ‘‘masterpiece”’ in turn 
after his ‘‘ Kidnapped,” of which Mr. Lang says, ‘‘ How good 
it is probably only a Scotchman knows”’; after ‘‘ Treasure 
Island,” which has kept all sorts of men who should know 
better sitting up long after bed time, and which wasted a 
day for at least one statesman, when Gladstone went hunting 
over London for a second-hand copy of the book that he had 
dipped into at a friend’s. Many will place as a close second 
“Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” published first as a ‘‘shilling 
shocker,” but more quoted by press and pulpit, probably, 
than any other modern book. No one who has read it can 
forget the incomparable fragment, ‘“‘Weir of Hermiston.”’ 
The short story lover will not omit ‘‘Will o’ the Mill,” or 
“Thrawn Janet.” If further testimony were needed, the 
general reader could furnish a list of characters that stand 
out as distinct creations. That brilliant blackguard, ‘‘The 
Master of Ballantrae,” chief figure in the tragedy-of-character 
that bears his name, Long John Silver, a villain of heroic 
proportions; Allen Breck, whose quarrels with the dour 
brave, conceited David, are perennially interesting, and, not 
least, Catriona. 

Let the lover of essays, who delights in rich and suggestive 
treatment of a slight subject by an author in propria persona 
set out in array one’s favorites. ‘On Falling in Love,” 
“Talk and Talkers,” ‘‘Crabbed Age and Youth,” ‘An 
Apology for Idlers,” ‘‘ Walking Tours,” and, saving the best 
for the last, ‘‘ Pulvis et Umbra.” Let the travel-lover recall 
‘The Inland Voyage,” ‘‘ The Silverado Squatters,” ‘‘ Travels 
with a Donkey in Cevennes,” to name but few. Let the 
verse-lover quote “Requiem,” “If This Were Faith,’ or 
‘““Even-Song,” or “‘From Youth and Love’’: 


Come ill or well, the cross, the crown, 
The rainbow or the thunder, 

I fling my soul and body down 
For God to plow them under. 


That Stevenson wrote with style and that much of his 
writing is literature, is evidenced by his influence upon his 
fellow-craftsmen. More than any of his contemporaries he 
has been studied, not only for what he has done, but also for 
his manner Of doing. His early self-imposed practice in 
expression, his writing and rewriting even the “pot boilers” 
until they satisfied his artist’s sense, his frequent laying aside 
one kind of work to take up another more to his mood have 
all contributed towards producing a style that suits itself in 
turn to moral, political and personal essays, to travels, to senti- 
mental romances, to parables, to tales of adventure and 
mystery, to memoirs and to meditative verse. Edmund 
Gosse says: “‘He learned that which he desired and gained 
more than he hoped for. He became the most exquisite 
English writer of his generation; yet those who lived close 
to him are apt to think less of this than of the fact that he 
was the most unselfish and the most lovable of human 
beings.” 

And, so, now that I have come to realize his restraint in 
keeping the bottles of medicine and the stain upon his hand- 
kerchief out of sight to such an extent that his high spirit 
deceived the very elect among critics, who said that he 
was inexperienced and therefore optimistic; and now that I 
have seen in what knightly manner he learned ‘‘the mingled 
lesson of the world that dolls are stuffed with sawdust and 
yet are excellent playthings,” I, too, wish to call him by any 
name that is endearing; if no other suggests itself, by the 
Samoan Tusitala. 





The Gold Cure 
Such is the gentle efficacy of the gold cure under the 
autumn leaves that if one will only stay in the sanitarium of 
out-doors long enough and keep still and listen, he will 
begin to see some things more clearly. 
— Journey to Nature 
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October 


The bright-eyed squirrels, furry, fleet, 

A-gleaming go with pattering feet. 

Brown nuts polished by early frost 

On the moss below by the winds are tossed 

Maple and hickory, ash and oak, 

Each has donned a gorgeous cloak; 

Red haws gleam the hazels near; 

Dry grass waves on the uplands sere. 

The year’s at rest in the mellow haze 

That crowns with gold these royal days. 
The Outlook 


After Vacation 


H. M. W. 


Teachers are much mistaken who hold the idea that 
children look forward with regret to the opening of school, 
or that they are unhappy when their freedom is curtailed 
thereby. The vacation that was so attractive in anticipation 
as the warm days were lengthening, has not held unmixed 
joy for any. 

They are weary of nothing to do, or of the ‘occupation 
work” invented for the sole purpose of keeping them out of 
mischief, of various distasteful duties required of them, of 
the many encroachments and impositions from older children, 
of the relaxed discipline, of disappointment in cherished 
plans certain to fail, but more bitter to the young than to 
grownups. 

So after a few days of liberty from the strain and anxieties 
of the closing term, and soon faintly comprehending that 
realization must ever fall short of anticipation, they begin 
to recall past joys, to live over again the pleasures and tri- 
umphs of their past year’s work. The ambitious dream of 
new worlds to conquer, and long to enter the fray. All yearn 
for the renewal of chosen companionships, are eager for the 
love, the interest and sympathy of their teacher. They look 
forward to the quiet, order and system of the school-room — 
for small people appreciate the value of good government 
as much as their elders; they have also real love for regular 
employment, for genujne work if it has an interesting or 
progressive purpose, are capable of discriminating between 
the trivial and the practical, almost invariably choosing the 
latter. 

Most of them possess ideals and aspirations little suspected 
and the longer they dream over them the more impatient 
they become to enter upon the course that shall compass 
their achievement. Their teacher is to be commanding officer 
and leader; they have no desire to mark time in camp. 
“Forward, march!”” and “‘Charge!” are the orders that 
stir their soul and incite their best endeavor. 

Disappointment of earnest hopes and expectations is so 
heart-rending, so unendurable to a child. ‘‘ Well, did my 
little girl have a happy time this morning?” said a papa 
when a little hand clasped his as they met on their way home 
to luncheon one “opening day.” ‘‘ No,” responded the low, 
strained, almost sobbing voice. “‘Why, what happened, 
pet?’’ ‘Oh, ‘she’ said she was going to let us down easy, 
sh’d give us a good time the first day, so she sang us some 
baby songs, then she told us some stories we all knew; next 
she played a game and let some last year’s children help, 
then she acted a story — ‘gram’tized’ she called it, and the 
last year’s helped again; then she talked and talked jes’ as 
though we were babies, then she sang some more ’n then we 
came home. We never had the least little bit of a lesson — 
couldn’t even take out our books and look at them — and I 
wanted so to get to work!” 

While a tendency to over-assign may be the fault of a few 
earnest teachers, the opposite is more often the case, and it 
may be better to foster enthusiasm by giving regular work 
from the outset, even if a few dropped stitches require to 
be picked up in subsequent reviews, rather than dishearten 
the ardent and embolden the indolent and heedless by 
giving an “‘easy time’? when good resolutions are at flood 
tide. 
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Outline and Lesson Plan on 
the Domestic Cat 


Iba L. OGDEN 
(Continued from September number) 


Il. GENERAL APPEARANCE AND STRUCTURE OF THE Bopy 
AS ADAPTED TO USE 
I love little pussy 
Her coat is so warm, 


And if I don’t hurt her 
She’ll do me no harm. 


(Children learn) 
1 Covering. 

What is the color of pussy’s coat? What is her ccat? 
Fur. (Have the children examine.) How does the fur feel ? 
Softand warm. Yes, and it helps to keep her warm in winter. 
Does she wear the same coat in summer? How do you know 
that part of it comes out? Stroke pussy’s fur in the right way. 
How does she like it? How do you know that she likes it? 
Yes, she sits quietly and sings, etc. How does she like to have 
it stroked the other way? (Try experiment and note the 
movement of the tail.) Which way does pussy’s hair extend ? 
Why is it a good thing that pussy’s hair extends backward ? 
(Sheds rain.) When kitty is out in the rain and gets wet, 
what does she do? Why does she shake herself, then lick 
herself? Yes, to get dry. She can’t use her tongue to wash 
tle top of her head: how does she manage that? Wkat 
cther parts of her body does she wash with her paws? 

2 Form oj Body. 

What is the shape of the cat’s body? How does the body 
fcel when you lift the cat? Yes, limber. (Have children 
describe the body when the cat stretches herself, when she 
walks, jumps, and when she curls herself up for a nap. 
Discuss the advantages of having such a slender, limber body.) 
3 Limbs 

Have children compare the limbs of the cat with their 
their own arms, legs. Also compare the position of the cat in 
walking with their own erect position. Have them feel where 
the limbs are joined to the body. Explain what a joint is, 
and compare the joints of the cat with our joints at elbow, knee. 
How can kitty jump from a high fence and not hurt herself ? 
Yes, her body is limber and her joints fold up. 

(Have children find the part of the cat’s limbs that corre- 
spond to our upper arm, forearm, and hand; upper and lower 
leg and foot. Find the cat’s fore foot, hind foot. Be sure 
that they understand how far up the feet of the cat extend on 
the legs.) 

4 Feet and Toes. 

How much of the foot does kitty use in walking? Yes, 
she does walk on her toes. How many toes has she? (Call at- 
tention to the toe she does not use in walking, that it is smaller 
than the rest and why — because not used.) If you were to 
stop using one of your fingers or arm what would happen to 
it? Yes, just what has happened to kitty’s fifth toe. (Tell 
them that some cats have more toes and are called ‘“‘double 
toed.”’) Look at your kitty’s toes and see how many she has. 
What did we find on the ends of kitty’s toes? Yes, and what 
can she do with her claws? Why is it a good thing that kitty 
can pull her claws into her toes? Yes, she can walk softly so 
the mouse doesn’t hear her coming; and there is another 
reason. Can anyone tell? Yes, her claws are protected 
and kept from getting broken. What have you that corre- 
sponds to kitty’s claws? What care do you give your nails ? 
Why do you cut them? Do kitty’s nails grow, too? What 
does she do to keep them from getting too long? (Scratches 
on trees or other wood, sometimes on a wicker chair — as my 
kitty does.) ' 

5 Head. 

a Eyes — Look at kitty’s eyes and tell me about them. 
Yes, her eyes are quite like our own. We call this black part 
in the centre of kitty’s eyes the pupil. Now, we have looked 
at kitty’s eyes in the daytime. I-wish you would look at your 
kitty’s eyes to-night when she has just come in from the dark 
and see how they look. (Take up the subject again and by 
questions gain from the children that the pupil is smaller in 
the daytime than at night. Have them show by drawing the 
comparative size and shape. Bring out that pupil differs 
from ours in shape.) Why is the pupil small in the bright 
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daylight and large in the dark? Well, I will tell you. In 
the daytime this “circular curtain” which gives color to the 
eyes, has been drawn nearly together, so as to keep the sun 
from hurting the eyes. What is the color of the curtain in 
this kitty’s eyes? Is it the same in all cats? Look at your 
kitty’s and tell me to-morrow. When is the pupil small? 
When large? Why large at night? Yes, the “circular cur- 
tain” has opened wide to let in much light, so that kitty can 
see better. Many people think that cats can see well in the 
dark, but we are told by people who should know that this 
is not true. It is true that kitty does go about in the dark, 
and she has something to help her feel her way — who knows 
what it is? 

b Whiskers — Yes, it is her whiskers. Notice what kitty 
does when I touch her whiskers. Yes, they are full of feei- 
ing and are sometimes called feelers. Now look at kitty full 
in the face and tell me about her whiskers. (Will probably 
gain that they are on each side of her face and that they are 
long, etc.) Yes, her whiskers extend beyond her body on 
each side. I wonder why this is. 

c Nose—Notice the cat’s nose, form, etc. Can kitty 
smell well? (Have children give examples: Cat knows 
when there is fish in the house without seeing it etc.) 

d Mouth. 

Teeth — Canines, Incisors, Mclars. 
term to small children. 

Canines — (Have skull of cat showing upper and lower 
jaw; also picture of skull in “Cats and Dogs.” Have chil- 
dren examine the teeth of their pet cats at home. They will 
tell that there are long, strong, pointed teeth on each side of 
both jaws. From the skull lead them to discover that the 
lower ones slip over those of the upper row.) What use are 
those long, strong, pointed teeth to the cat? Yes, she tears 
her meat in pieces with them. (Have them find the corre- 
sponding teeth in their own mouths. If they have studied, 
have them compare the two. 

Incisors — Now look at the front teeth and tell me about 
them. Yes, they are small and square instead of pointed and 
long like the side teeth. For what does kitty use these teeth? 
What, besides mice and other small animals, does kitty get 
out-of-doors to eat? (Catnip and fresh grass. If possible, 
try the experiment in class.) How does she eat these? With 
what teeth does she nip them? Yes, with the small front 
teeth. 

Molars — Examine the back teeth. (They will discover 
the sharp point on the cat’s back teeth and the flat upper 
surface of our back teeth by comparison.) For what do we 
use our back teeth? Do you think kitty could use hers for 
crunching food? Then how does she use them, since they 
are not the right shape for crushing ? 

How many teeth has kitty and how many kinds of teeth? 
For what does she use each kind? What besides mice does 
kitty sometimes catch? How does she get birds? 

One cat will sometimes catch a great many birds in a sum- 
mer and frighten all away, so that people who care for birds 
will not have a cat about. They prefer the birds, etc. 

e The Tongue — (Give a cat some milk and watch the 
process. Show pictures of cats lapping milk.) Do pet 
pussies get all their food by hunting. What do you feed 
them? How do they drink their milk? Yes, they do lap 
the milk so fast that we can hardly see them. But what does 
she use to lap it? Yes, she uses her tongue; but I wonder 
how she manages it—I am sure we could not. Has kitty 
ever licked your hand? How did her tongue feel? Yes, it 
is rough. (Tell them, if it is not possible for them to find out, 
that the tongue has little hooks on it which point backwards.) 
Look at the plate kitty has lapped. How could she get it so 
clean? We know of another use she makes of her tongue. 

Who can think what it is? Yes, she cleans her body — 
and she uses it for something else. When she has chicken 
bones, notice how she gets the meat off the bones with her 
tongue. (Compare the cat’s tongue with the long, limber 
tongue of the dog.) 


(Do not give 


Ii. 


(If it is possible to have three or four kittens they will 
interest the children greatly.) How many of you have any 
baby kittens at home? 


CARE OF YOUNG 


Tell me about them. Why do you 
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call inem cunning? (They haven’t their eyes open, are so 
fat and soft and round.) How does the mamma cat care for 
them?’ Keep them clean? Feed them? Carry them when 


they are young? When they are old enough to run about, 
how do they play with their mother? Does she always like 
it? What does she do? How do they play with each other ? 


IV. SUMMARY 

There should be a summary after each unity. ‘This may be 
oral and will help to good expression, for a child will talk 
freely when he is interested. There should be at least one 
period a week for written reproduction. (This in all grades 
except the first; there the work would be oral and less in 
detail.) Each week’s work should be saved and illustrated 
in the drawing period. At the end of the work they should be 
given to the children to carry home and preserve. 

In the primary they may have card sewing and use the cat 
for a subject. The children may bring pictures of cats, or 
cut them out at home and bring them to paste into their 
booklets; this will connect the home with the school and tend 
to interest the parents. 

Encourage the older children to bring their story-books 
containing stories and pictures of cats. Allow each child 
who brings a story to read it at some specified time — perhaps 
on Friday afternoon in supplementary reading. 

The poems may be learned as a language lesson, the songs 
in the music period; then they will be ready to use in connec- 
tion with the nature. Correlate all the work as much as 
possible — make one subject dependent on the others. 
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The Child and the Stork 


A. B..B. 
A BALANCE EXERCISE 


- (Teachers must make the children familiar with the picture and 
habits of the stork (standing on one leg) before teaching this recita- 
tion. The picture of a stork upon the board would give point to it.) 


t Stork, stork, upon one leg, 
Give me a reason — do, I beg; 
Are you so stupid ? — tell me that — 
Don’t think yourself an acrobat! 


2 You look as if but half-asleep, 
When, on one leg, you balance keep; 
Tis quite a silly thing to do — 

I’d stand on both, if I were you. 


’ Don’t curve your head down ’neath your wing — 
You look quite like a foolish thing! 

4 Put down your leg, hold up your head, 
And, like the owl, look wise instead! 


1 Balance on right foot. 

2 Balance on left foot. 

3 Head bent to the right; to the left; forward; to position. 

4 Stand on both feet, very erect; open eyes wide, as if staring 
e an owl. 
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Our reading lesson was so queer! 
The teacher drew a hen, 
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And turned around and said 
she’d write 


A little “story” then. 
“The little hen,” was what she 
wrote, 
And then asked us to tell 
Some other little “stories,” 
That she would write as well. 
Her crayon told a “story,” too, 
Which only meant that she 
Wrote down another sentence 
For all of us to see. 
You know, I thought when she 
began, 
A story we would hear, 
Instead of only sentences; 
Now don’t you think 
queer? 


it’s 
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Common Wild Fruits 


ESTHER FLEMING 


¥ Y their fruits shall ye know them,” was not spoken 

B of the wild plants, shrubs and vines, but a very good 

way it is to know'them. In many cases the fruit is 

more conspicuous than the flower. October is the 

fruit harvest month and a knowledge of the good and the 
bad is a most useful department of wood and field craft. 

There are a few wild fruits which, although they look 
innocent enough, are really poisonous. We ought, in the 
interest of self-preservation, to learn to recognize these at 
once. Afterward we may experiment with the unknowns 
and derive much first-hand knowledge and enjoyment. 

First and foremost is poison ivy. Grayish white berries, 
on a trailing vine, or low bush, leaves in three parts, brightly 
colored in autumn. It is disheartening to see the many 
beautiful fence rows in both country and village, and even 
city door-yards, given over to this dangerous plant. It has 
its short period of brilliant beauty, but it is an unsafe neigh- 
bor. Shun it. Apply the old rule, ‘Touch not, taste not, 
handle not.” Ofcourse, you may be immune, but then again, 
you may not be, in which case, “Woe be unto you!” It is 
said that hot water applied immediately to the inflamed 
parts will allay the itching. 


It is known that birds, especially crows, feed on poison ivy 


berries. The fruits hang on all winter. 

Another bad one is poison sumac, a shrub with the char- 
acteristic compound leaf of the sumac family, but with no 
thick clustering head of ruddy fruit held aloft like a beacon. 
Instead there is a drooping cluster of dirty gray berries. 
They ripen in August and September and fall later. Don’t 
make the awful mistake of gathering the brilliant leaves of 
poison sumac for house decoration. You may not pay the 
penalty of pain, but your school children are not all immune. 
If you gather sumac —and who can resist it — be sure and 
cut from the shrubs which bear the stiff, red, torch-like 
bunches of fruit. These are safe. 

With these two poisonous grayish white fruits two others 
have always been classed, the red nightshade and the black 
nightshade. These have always been regarded as deadly, 
and although it seems hard to condemn even a plant which 
has not been proven guilty, it is undoubtedly safer to pass 
them by. The berries are probably very like the sour grapes 
off{the fable. No doubt they taste like their first cousins, 
thezpotato balls, and who does not remember the story of 
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the first potato fruits that were served as food in England in 
the sixteenth century? 

There are a few wild fruits which taste so bad that they 
are perfectly safe from human hands. Among these are 
such fruits as Jack-in-the-pulpit, baneberry, and skunk 
cabbage. 

This leaves us a great variety of entirely harmless wild 
fruits whose flavor, piquant or insipid, bitter or sweet, sour or 
“‘puckery,” we may enjoy without danger. Of those which 
ripen in fall, most are eaten by birds, the fruits which hang 
on persistently forming a very considerable part of the bill 
of fare of our resident winter birds. I have heard an eminent 
botanist refer to these wild fruits as edible and eatable. 
The birds are not so fastidious as we, but we notice their 
natural fondness for the eatable kinds. Those which are 
merely edible must serve after the eatable ones are gone. 

Most wild fruits are red. This is a wise provision of 
nature. No other color would be so easily found by a bird 
on the wing, either in summer against a green leaf back- 
ground or in winter against snow and black stems. Red 
catches the light wonderfully. Yet not all are red. Some- 
times the reasons are obvious, sometimes obscure. 

Next to their favorite mulberry, birds are fondest of the 
astringent choke-cherry. These ripen in September on road- 
side trees everywhere, from the far North to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The fruits hang in long dark red clusters, each 
cherry as large as a pea. They seem to the adult taste little 
more than seed and pucker, but children enjoy them. When 
cooked they are really delectable, having a flavor quite unlike 
any other fruit and losing their astringent quality. 

Several wild viburnums, of which our gardens have vari- 
eties, have very conspicuous fruits and are eagerly eaten 
by birds. These viburnums are common shrubs and low 
trees among the undergrowth of our eastern forests. The 
arrow-wood has lead-colored oval fruits in stiff open clusters 
on the ends of young twigs. They are dry and almost 
as puckery as the choke-cherries, but the birds like them. 
The nanny-berry, or sheep-berry, the high bush cranberry 
and the hobble bush are all virburnums, with red or black 
edible (and eatable) fruits. 

The dogwoods, tree, shrub and low growing bush, bear 
fruits which are eaten by hungry birds. ‘These dogwoods, or 
cornuses, may be known by their oval, smooth-margined 
leaves, set opposite. The biggest one of the lot, which has 
the conspicuous white blossoms in May, bears a bunch of 
egg-shaped scarlet berries where the flowers were. ‘They are 
not very palatable, judging by the way they are allowed to 
hang on the trees until other sources of food are exhausted. 

Barberries are good to look at and to eat. I can’t spare 
all of mine, even to the birds. So I have planted a mulberry 
whose fruit I don’t care about, and everybody is suited. 
Barberries make excellent jelly, relished especially with game. 
They can actually be bought in the market in New England. 
They look odd in a conventional berry box. They ripen in 
September and hang on as long as they are allowed. The 
sharp and insistent thorns make it a task to gather the fruit, 
except for feathered folk; in cultivation, some of the thorni- 
ness disappears. 

Wild vines yield us and the birds some of the most attractive 
fruits. The grapes, of which our woods contain so many, 
are delicious. Apart from their fruit bearing, grape vines 
deserve a word of praise. Where will one find such rapidity 
of growth, such grace, such beauty of coloring and form of 
leaf, such abundance of fruit, such all-around luxuriance as 
in the grape family? Fox grapes, summer grapes, blue 
grapes, riverside grapes, frost grapes — they are all in clus- 
ters and all blue or purple. The bloom on the fruit is a joy 
to the eye; their wild, woodland flavor goes well with the 
crisp Octoberair. From the wild species numerous cultivated 
varieties have been developed. 

The Virginia creeper, with its five-parted leaf, bears a 
round dark-blue berry, mostly seed. In color, in autumn 
this harmless vine flames like the poison ivy, but its five- 
parted leaf and its blue berries distinguish it easily from the 
poison ivy, which has three-parted leaves and gray berries. 
The bitter-sweet, or waxwork, has long, slender clusters 0- 
scarlet berries. Each berry is cleft, and its orange-red cove 
is turned back from the brilliant though rather solid seed 
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fruit ‘aside. This vine is easily distinguished by its very 
long - ender stem, which attaches itself by spiral turns about 
its suport. It is often seen upon a young straight sapling, 


growing so tightly that, as the tree grows, the vine becomes 
imbe ied permanently in the wood of its support. 


The cat-brier, whose leaves are so delicate and helpless 
looking in spring, has grown by autumn into an impene- 
trable (angle, tying together with tough tendrils every shrub 
and young tree it gets its clutches upon. Its shining green 
leaves, and the green prickly stems grow to great length, 
excecded only by grape vines. But cat-brier has not the 
redecrning features of the grape. Its blue-black berries are 


scarcely edible, and the fact that they persist so late shows 
them to be little sought as food by birds. 

Down on the forest floor trails the pretty little partridge 
vine, with its dark green leaves and bright red berries, and 
the aromatic wintergreen or checkerberry. Both berries are 
rather dry and mealy, but worth tasting every time, “lest 
we forget.” Wintergreen berries are said to be relished by 
deer. 

Two of our native conifers bear fleshy, edible fruits, instead 
of the cones their family name calls for. The fruit of the 
trailing yew (called ground hemlock, too) is a red, pulpy cup, 
almost enclosing the hard, dry seed. The red cedar has a 
beautiful blue berry-like fruit, with a spicy, piney flavor, very 
attractive to birds. 

It is well to encourage birds by planting their favorite 
shrubs in the home grounds. This has been practiced by 
bird lovers with most satisfactory results. Neltje Blanchan, 
in “How to Attract the Birds,” gives a list, of which I quote 
only those whose fruits ripen in the fall: Tree and bush dog- 
woods, mountain ash, juniper, hawthorn, viburnum, cherries, 
grapes, cat-brier, sumac, holly, bitter-sweet, wild rose, winter- 
green, partridge vine, hackberry, snowberry, honeysuckle, 
Virginia creeper, and barberry. 
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A Parent’s Plea 
My little boy is eight years old, 
He goes to school each day; 
He doesn’t mind the tasks they set — 
They seem to him but play. 
He heads his class at raffia work, 
And also takes the lead 
At making dinky paper boats — 
But I wish that he could read. 


They teach him physiology, 
And, oh, it chills our hearts 
To hear our prattling innocent 
Mix up his inward parts. 
He also learns astronomy 
And names the stars by night — 
Of course, he’s very up-to-date, 
But I wish that he could write. 


They teach him things botanical, 
They teach him how to draw; 
He babbles of mythology 
And gravitation’s law; 
The discoveries of science 
With him are quite a fad, 
They tell me he’s a clever boy, 
But I wish that he could add. 
— Peter McArthur 





No method is valuable in teaching unless you are in close 
touch with the child. — Andrew D. West 





“There is always a week in October when Nature holds 
a bit of yellow glass to our eyes, and, like children, we catch 
a glimpse of the golden age.” 
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A Furry, Burry Tale 


Now Kitty went a-nutting once with littke Christopher, 
And, while he hunted nuts, she found a chestnut burr; 

She caught it in her paws and gave a happy purr, 

lhen cat and chestnut burr rolled over in a whirr, 

Until the prickly thing stuck fast in Kitty’s fur; 

And, though she kicked and scratched, it still clung fast to her. 


‘“‘Me-ew, me-ew, me-ew!”’ she made a mighty stir, 
Until the noise and cries brought little Christopher, 
Who pulled the prickly burr from squirming Kitty’s fur; 
And she ran home as fast as though there really were 
A big brown bear a-coming growling after her. 
— L. H. Hawley in Litile Folks 
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Language in the First and 
Second Grades 


Amy LINCOLN PHELPS 


ACH September our first grades fill with children 
new to school and its activities. There are children 
shy and forward, children unkempt and daintily 
clothed; there are children whom mothers and kin- 

dergartners have trained and developed, and others who 
have acquired but scant knowledge of this complex world. 
In common all have little but their age and ignorance of 
school. Our problem — How best teach this heterogeneous 
group the use of their language? , 

“The first language lessons should be conversational. 
Select topics familiar to the child. Encourage him to talk 
about his pets and toys and the games he plays.” 

The above paragraph is transcribed from a Methods note- 
book of mine. It is surely rational and sounds easy, but my 
early efforts to apply it were grotesque failures. 

“What toys have youat home? With what do you play?” 
I asked. Getting no response, I elaborated the question, 
and won a few names of playthings. 

‘Tell me about your hobby-horse, Willie.” 

Blankness. ‘‘He rides him,” from someone. 

‘‘What else can you tell me about your horse?” 

More blankness. By this time the attention of the others 
had strayed from the blankness, and from me. Several times 
I retreated from those unresponsive children in despair. 
What was the matter? 

Recently a new acquaintance said gushingly to me, ‘Tell 
me about your fads!” 

I gasped. ‘‘Eh—I— use a camera.” 

“Do tell me all about it!” 

But I had not a thing to tell. 

Another said, ‘‘I took @ view of the hills that had the 
loveliest clouds in it, but in the picture the sky was blank.” 

How I overflowed with suggestion then! 

Nowadays I introduce a conversational lesson somewhat 
like this: 

‘We have a cunning little kitten at our house. Last night 
she played with a ball of yarn until she had tangled it all 
about herself.’”’ Then I describe how the kitten looked, her 
efforts to free herself, and what we said and did about it. 
The tale ended, it takes little questioning to draw similar 
stories even from the youngest pupils. 

Or, if it be hobby-horses we would talk about, the story 
may run thus: 

‘“‘A little boy named George once had a _ hobby-horse. 
He called it Dapple-gray, like the pony in the verses we 
learned. What color do you think it was? One day George 
mounted his pony and‘rode miles and miles all over the room. 
He trotted and he galloped through the woods where the 
chairs were, and around the hill that the table made. While 
he was riding fastest, the bridle-rein broke. Do you suppose 
the pony ran away? No, he stood as still as could be until 
George found a string and mended the rein. Then away 
they rode home again.” 

It will be a strange hobby-horse owner who cannot cap 
this tale with some mishap of his own steed. Briefly stated, 
I usually present the theme by a story or description as long 
as seems necessary, and let my pupils tell experiences of their 
own suggested by my tale. 

To keep the lesson orderly without repressing enthusiasm 
requires the observance of a few rigid rules. Conversation 
when only one of the forty-odd children may speak at once, 
is necessarily artificial. Suppose the children show their 
desire to speak by raising hands. When one is chosen, let 
the others put down their hands at once, and wait until that 
- child is fseated. I usually make it a point of good man- 
ners for the class to give heed without interruption to each 
speaker in turn. Care must be taken that the four or five 


pupils who least need the training do not do most of the - 


talking. 
In both grades I usually correlate the study of poems with 
our conversational lessons. Here is a list of suggestive topics 


for either grade; with them are some of the poems I have 
found good to teach, The simpler poems, suitable for the 
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first grade, are in the first group; the second group contains 
those for the second grade. 


Topics 
September 

Pets, games, toys. Use and care of pencils, books, etc. 
Daily weather observation. 

Poems ‘‘Here’s a Ball for Baby,” Emilie Poulsson; “The 
Friendly Cow,” R. L. Stevenson. 

“The Lost Doll,’ Charles Kingsley; ‘I Like Little Pussy,” 
Jane Taylor. . 
October 

Autumn leaves, their colors and forms. 
ering nuts. Hallowe’en games. , 

_ “The Kitten and Falling Leaves,” W. Wordsworth; “The 
Swing,” R. L. Stevenson. f 

“How the Leaves Came Down,” Susan Coolidge. 

November 
- Harvest, seed distribution. 
giving themes. 

“The North Wind Doth Blow,” “The Tree,” Bjornst- 
jerne Bjornson. 

“Thanksgiving Day,’ Lydia Maria Child; “The Wind 
Song,” R. L. Stevenson. 

December ; 

Freezing, thawing. Christmas activities in various lands. 

“Cradle Hymn,” Isaac Watts. 

“Cradle Hymn,” Martin Luther; 
Nicholas,’’ Clement C. Moore. 
January 

Snow, ice; skating and sliding. Winter birds. 
habits of various animals. The New Year. 
~ “Two little kittens one stormy night”; ‘Sleep, Baby, 
Sleep,”’? German lullaby. 

“Winter Night,” Mary F. Butts; “The Johnny-cake”; 
“Sixty seconds make a minute.” ; 
February 

Fuel, ways of lighting and heating homes. 
and occupations. Patriotism and brayery., 

““A Good Play,” “Bed in Summey,” R. L. Stevenson. 

“‘ America.” . ” 

March 

Sun, wind, clouds; moon, stars; light and darkness. 

“The New Moon,” Mrs. Follen; ‘‘ What the Winds Bring,” 
E. C. Stedman. 

‘“‘Good-night and Good-morning,”’ Lord Houghton; ‘The 
Owl and the Pussy-cat,” Edward Lear. 

A pril 

The spring games; the croaking of frogs; leaf-buds and 
their protection; the early flowers. 

“Over in the Meadow,” Olive Wadsworth; ‘‘Seven Times 
One,”’ Jean Ingelow. 

“The Violet,” Jane Taylor; “Little White Lily,’ George 
Macdonald. 


Cocoons. Gath- 


Departure of birds. Thanks- 


“A Visit from St. 


Winter 
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May 
Flowers. Birds. Farming and gardening. Out-of-door 
plays. 


“The Runaway Brook,” Mrs. Follen. 

“The Brown Thrush,” Lucy Larcom; ‘‘Who Stole the 
Bird’s Nest?” Lydia M. Child. 
June 

Sun and rain in relation to vegetation. 
tion. The reward of daily, faithful work. 

“Buttercups and Daisies,” Mary Howitt; ‘All Things 
Beautiful,’ C. F. Alexander; ‘‘When I was Down Beside the 
Sea,” R. L. Stevenson. 

“Wishing,” Wm. Allingham; “‘ Daisies,’’ Sherman; ‘‘ How 
Doth the Little Busy Bee.” 


The coming vaca- 


THE CORRECTION OF ERRORS 


It is not enough that our children should express themselves 
freely; they must needs be taught to speak correctly. Some 
few we do have whose habits of speech are correct. ‘The 
larger number, however, have for their mother-tongue a very 
slovenly form of English. Mere example on the teacher’s 
part will not suffice, for it is too strongly offset by what the 
child hears during the other hours of the day. There must 
be drill on the correct forms until they are emphasized as 
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desirable, until the ear instinctively approves them. Con- 
versely, what is incorrect must be labeled wrong until it 
offends the ear. 

Take for example one of the commonest vulgarisms, “| 
ain't sot no pencil.” The teacher who has never heard that 
need not smile her recognition. Ah, one continuous smile! 

“Vell me that in a better way, Tommy.” 

“ somebody’s took my pencil.” 

“Oh, oh, no! May, what should Tommy have said?” 

“| haven’t any pencil.” 

‘Yes, he might have said that. There is a better way 
still. What is it, Willie?” 

“| have no pencil.” 

“Now, Tommy, what should, you have said? If your 
reader were missing, how would you tell me of it? Your 
pen? What if your ink well were empty? Suppose I ask 
you to lend me an eraser, and you have none ?”’ 

' Day by day, the errors must be corrected. It is tedious 
work, always, straightening what has been done awry. 
Gradually new habits will replace the old ones, and as the 
child grows older he will consciously imitate the best models 
he knows. Therefore that the teacher sets should approach 
perfec tion. 

THE Story Hour 


At first it is almost necessary to tell every story instead of 
reading it. The attention of a first grade is held much more 
readily if one looks at them instead of at a book, and modu- 
lates one’s voice. It is natural to be somewhat dramatic 
when telling a tale, difficult to be so when reading it. 
Nor is it, on the whole, any harder to tell than to read 
stories. 

When I have a new story to learn, I read it to myself 
carefully, before school; if it is long, I think over the series 
of events. When I tell it, I elaborate or abbreviate as seems 
best. After twice telling it to a class, it is fairly added to my 
permanent stock. Only —I can’t remember details of de- 
scription as the children do. A story once told to them, 
they will listen to a fuller version with delight, but frown 
upon variations from the original theme. Their exact mem- 
ory frequently gives occasion for a bit of spontaneous oral 
reproduction. 

Later the children gain the ability to listen longer to stories 
read to them. The great difficulty I have found is to cull 
from among the many stories written for children those in 
which both theme and language are childlike enough to be 
understood by young pupils. So often they are filled with 
humorous allusions intelligible only to adults, or with twists 
of thought too complicated for children; often their vocabu- 
lary is too difficult. 

In the first grade four prime favorites are “Red Riding- 
Hood,” “The Three Bears,” “The House that Jack Built,” 
and “The Little Red Hen.” Notice that in each of these 
repetition is used to emphasize the theme, and the story 
progresses as variations of the repeated phrase are intro- 
duced. This is, perhaps, the easiest form of story to re- 
member, and it is always pleasing to the little ones. 

Besides those mentioned, of course, I tell many others, fables 
from Alsop, simple myths, such as “Clytie,” “The First 
Woodpecker,” and the “ Discontented Pine-tree,” and stories 
of child-life taken from children’s books and magazines. 

In the second year, fables are appreciated more than before. 
All the popular fairy tales may be told. The children choose 
most often, “The Sleeping Beauty,” “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk,” “The Seven Little Men,” “ Hans and Gretel,” “ Snow- 
white,” “One-eye, Two-eyes, Three-eyes,” and “ Bluebeard.” 
{ will not tell these in all their horror, though the children 
enjoy the blood-thirsty, vengeful versions with an equanimity 
born of non-comprehension. It is quite possible to omit the 
violence, let accident instead of intent deal out poetic justice, 
and substitute more up-to-date ethics for the barbarous code 
of the folk-tale. Even with emendations, I regard these 
stories as too false in their outlook on life to be used without 
caution. One turns thankfully to the gentler tales of Ander- 

sen, such as “The Ugly Duckling,” “The Caged Lark,” 
“The Little Tin Soldier.” “King Midas” with his “golden 
touch” is another fascinating story. ‘“ Baucis and Philemon” 
and others retold from Hawthorne prove acceptable to the 
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children. ‘Toward the end of the second year, an intelligent 


class will listen to the reading of a great variety of stories. 

Cultivate the art of reading well to the children. Do not 
read too fast. If there is conversation, inflict your voice to 
show it; if action, dramatize it with gesture of tone. And 


if the story is padded, or drags, paraphrase briefly the un- 


important parts, until interest is once more aroused. 


ORAL REPRODUCTION OF STORIES 


The short fables, such as, “The Dog in the Manger” or 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” quickly become familiar to the 
pupils. They can then be retold by them. I encourage the 
fullest possible version, with plenty of direct quotation. 
Generally, I go to the rear of the room and let the child face 
the class. Thus he raises his voice enough to make it clear 
to me, and the class incidentally can hear all. For a be- 
ginner rarely knows how to address an audience; he must 
talk to a person. In the longer stories, I tell a short section 
of the narrative, and have it immediately retold to me. 
After the whole story is told, I have it all retold. This work 
is an excellent drill in memory and expression, but the loss 
in time and attention while the slower pupils recite is likely 
to be great. Care must be taken that interest does not flag. 
Let each child hold it a matter of pride to tell his tale without 
failure. Help the weak ones; there are always many who 
are lacking in fluency of speech. These must be encouraged 
greatly before they will tell a consecutive story, with its 
incidents in order. 


COPYING OF WRITTEN WoRK AND DICTATION 


All written work in English must be, for some time, imita- 
tive. The forms have to be well taught before any original 
composition can be attempted. 

In ‘the first part of the first year, penmanship and written 
language cannot be very distinct. Toward the end of the 
year the pupils may begin to copy brief sentences, which they 
may afterward write from memory or dictation. 

When the study of spelling begins, of course dictation really 
begins. The only purpose of teaching the child to spell a 
word is so that he may write it when he wishes to do so. 
Therefore, he should write his spelling words in simple sen- 
tences from dictation. Thus he will acquire a constantly 
increasing number of words he can write at will, during the 
second year. 

Besides this, I write many short stories, paragraphs about 
the weather, or school-room events, or sentences from the 
reader on the blackboard, and have them copied with care, 
to get every detail correctly written. Thus the child learns 
much of capitalization, punctuation, and good arrangerhent. 

For dictation, I often choose simpler work of the same sort. 
We study it carefully together, read it, note capitals, etc.; 
then we copy it. While it is still fresh in mind I dictate it, 
a bit ata time. If there are any words hard to spell I write 
them for the pupils to copy rather than have them guess at 
the spelling. 

I append a sample lesson for dictation, such as I should 
expect second-year children, to, write fairly well: 

“How the wind blows! It rattles the windows, and howls 
about the corners of the house. It bends the bushes over. 

“Blow, March wind, blow hard! We are safe indoors. 
You cannot find us here. When we go home, we will run 
fast. It is fun to run when the wind blows.” 


Teacher “If I never see you again,” said a teacher to a model 
little girl, on parting, “I hope you will never forget to do your 
best wherever you may be and whatever tasks you are called to 
perform. I hope you will always be an upright, honest woman, 
truthful and brave.” 

Little girl (earnestly) 
same.” 


“Thank you, and I hope you'll be the 


Sir Francis Doyle said: “It is the intention of the Almighty 
that there should exist for a certain time between childhood 
and manhood, the natural production known as a boy.” 
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Apple Jelly 
AGNES M. CHOATE 
Apple picking time is interesting to all children, especially 
with the added interest of ‘“‘making believe”? make their own 
apple jelly. 
The shelf for the jars to stand on is very easily made, for 
all that is needed is a sheet of paper folded across the bottom 
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Hard at work from morn to night, 
Hiding many nuts from sight. 

(The squirre| 
Red and brown together glow 
On a certain tree I know. ’ 

(Oak tre« 
Like a tiny fairy boat, 
On and on, you see it float. 
(Thistledown ) 


A seed goes sailing through the air 
Both in field and town, 
Carrying one passenger 








Dressed in quiet brown. 
(A milkweed seed 


In the night and all day long 
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for a shelf, at right angles with the remainder of the sheet 
on which the words ‘“‘apple jelly” may be either written or 
printed, as in the accompanying illustration. 

The jars should be made by tracing around patterns, 
as it is pretty hard for children to draw freehand jars in a 
symmetrical manner. Turning back the foundation causes 
the jars to stand alone; and they may be placed in rows along 
the shelf. ; 

If the jars are drawn large enough, the words, “‘apple 
jelly” might be written on them instead of on the shelf. 
Probably very observing children will tell you that “their 
mamma does hers that way.” 





October Riddles 
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A tiny baby dressed in green, 
Sits in a cradle brown. 
At first, high in the air, it’s seen, 
And then it tumbles down. 
(Acorn) 
Like a bird it slowly flies 
Through the soft October skies. 
(A cloud) 
First they dress in green, ; 
Then they change this gown, 
And each one is seen, 
Red or gold or brown. 
(Leaves) 
A bit of red, against the sky, 
That flutters gayly far on high, 
And waits the time to float and fly. 
(Maple leaf) 


Dainty in color, the loveliest things! 
Each like a dear little pansy on wings! 
(Butterfly) 
Very small and dressed in brown; 
Grows and grows and then falls down; 
When its wee coat splits apart, 
There’s a plant within its heart. 
(A seed) 
Round and small and purple, too, 
Then they turn to darkest blue. 
Many, close together grow, 
Ripening just for you, I know! 


(Grapes) 


You can hear his chirping song. 


(The cricket) 


Coat of green that turns to brown; 
Then this queer, queer thing falls down. 
(A nut 


A Finger Play 


. MARION NATHEN 


1 Once I saw some little leaves 
Way up on a tree, 

? But while I was looking 
Down they came on me. 


3A red one on this shoulder, 
4 Yellow one on that; 

5A crimson one upon my head 
The dearest little hat. 


®A brown one stuck upon my nose, 
7 Another on my chin — 

8 One, two, three, four — five leaves, 
A queer shower to be in! 


9 For just one little minute 
I stayed as still could be, 

1°'Then shook and shook my own self, 
™ But — back they came on me: 


Red leaf, brown leaf, yellow leaf, 
They surely wanted to play, 
But along came a little breeze 
12 And whiff! 
Away — 
Away — 
Away. 


MOorIons 


1 Looking upward as though looking at a tree. 
2 Both arms raised, hands making fluttering motion and gradu- 
ally towering, in imitation of falling leaves. 


3 Point with thumb of hand to right shoulder. 

4 Point with pointer finger of right hand to left shoulder. 

5 Point with middle finger of right hand to the crown of head. 
6 Point with ring finger of right hand to nose. 

7 Point with little finger of right hand to chin. 

8 As counts are made repeat rapidly previous five motions, using 


different fingers for each — same as already done. 

9 Bend body lightly forward, hands hanging loosely, as though 
trying to keep body motionless. 

10 Shake body from waist vigorously up and down — arms also in 
motion. 

tr Glide body slightly backward, extend arms forward and then 
bring hands so that tips of fingers will rest on chest. 

12 Hands brought in front of body, palms downward, then fingers 
are rapidly moved as arms are carried in circular motion behind back. 
This carries out idea of fluttering away of leaves. 





The head of the class may be driven abreast but the tail 
end must be driven tandem. — Andrew D. West 
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Work of Special Class 


ne-seating, wooden sled, rattan hamper, pigeon house, picture mounts of wood, doll’s house built and furnished by class, small doll’s house built 
and furnished by one boy, doll’s cart 
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Special Classes for Backward 


Children 


Mary A. STILLMAN 
Boston, Mass. 
HAT is to be done with the dull children, those 
laggards to be found at the foot of every primary 
class, who seem quite incapable of profiting by 
ordinary class instruction ? 

Germany answered this question nearly fifty years ago by 
establishing ‘“‘ Hilfschulen” or “‘ Nebenklassen,” which have 
proved their worth many times over. Other European coun- 
tries followed the example of Germany, and within the last 
dozen years similar classes for backward children have been 
established as a part of the public school system in a number 
of American cities. Among these are Providence, R. I., with 
three classes; Boston, with seven; New York, with forty-one; 
Chicago, with six, and Philadelphia, with fourteen. Many 
other cities are introducing the classes as fast as suitable 
teachers can be found. 

The movement in this country was started in 1896 by 
Providence. Corporal punishment had been forbidden in 
the public schools, and classes for incorrigible and truant 
boys were established as a necessary disciplinary measure. 
Among the hundred boys in these discipline classes, some 
were found to be not simply bad, but to be suffering from 
mental defects. ‘These were placed in classes by themselves 
with a different course of study, largely manual. 

The special classes in Boston were started quite independ- 
ently about two years later. Mr. S. P. Seaver, who was 
Superintendent of Schools at that time, is fond of telling the 
Story of their beginning. One day he was sitting in his 
office when a first grade teacher entered, pushing before her 
an over-grown boy about twelve years ofage. “Mr. Seaver,” 
she exclaimed, “I wish you would tell me what to do with 
this boy! He has brought me to my wits’ end!” A glance 


at the boy showed that he was mentally lacking, and quite 
unfit to" be in a primary school-room with little children; 


= it did not seem right that all schooling should be denied 
1im. 


Mr. Seaver admitted that he did not know what the 


teacher could do, but promised to think about the matter. 
The next day there came to his office an applicant for a 
teacher’s position, who said, ‘I do not know whether you 
have in Boston classes for the feeble-minded, but I suppose 
that every city ought to have them. If you need a teacher 
for such a class I should like to be the one.” 

Concealing his delight at her proposition as well as he was 
able, Mr. Seaver made inquiries about the teacher and found 
that she had been trained as an instructor in one of the best 
private schools for the feeble-minded in this country. She 
was soon engaged, and to her was entrusted the selection of 
pupils for the first special class. The twelve-year-old boy 
who had brought his teacher to her wits’ end was the first 
pupil chosen. Now an expert alienist is employed as medical 
inspector for these classes, and no child is admitted without 
his approval. 

In Chicago a psycho-physical laboratory is maintained by 
the department of child study, where all candidates for un- 
graded rooms receive careful examination. In Philadelphia 
schools for backward children were conducted for two years 
by the Public Education Association and the Civic Club 
before they were accepted as a part of the school system by 
the Board of Education. The admission of pupils to a special 
class is held by the school authorities to be a privilege. The 
expense of maintaining such a class is greater than that of a 
grade for several reasons: there are fewer pupils in a room, 
fewer pupils to a teacher, the expense of materials is greater, 
and the salary of the teacher is higher. 

As little publicity as possible is given to these schools, and 
the name “‘special class,” or “ungraded class,”’ was selected 
with the idea of avoiding prejudice. How much there is in 
a name may be illustrated by the following incident. A 
room was being prepared for a special class and the pupils 
had all been selected. A teamster who came with a load of 
seats called out, “Here are the seats for that crazy class.” 
That name was repeated among the children and when the 
room was ready not a pupil wanted to enter it. Can you 
blame them? Who would want to be a member of a “crazy 
class”? In another city a special class was well started. 
A reporter heard about it and thought he would write a 
funny article for his newspaper. With the assistance of the 
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Caricature artist, who drew a picture of a number of dunces 
wearing fools’ caps and sitting about upon stools, he effectu- 
ally hindered the work in that city for many years. 

In nearly every place prejudice has to be overcome, but 
this can be done by careful management. When the classes 
are rightly conducted a three-fold benefit ensues: to the 
defective children, to the normal children in the grades, and 
to the grade teachers, who are relieved from much worry and 
who can thus do better work. Defective children are in- 
variably much happier when associated with their own kind, 
and it is better for them to be in classes by themselves where 
their defects are recognized and where suitable exercises 
can be given them. Many such children have, besides mental 
dullness, defects of sight or hearing. These are remedied 
so far as possible by the gratuitous work of specialists in these 
lines. Adenoid growths, when present, are removed, and 
everything possible is done to improve the health and vigor 
of the children. The special classes are not intended for 
unimprovable cases; when such are found, they are recom- 
mended to the state institutions for the feeble-minded where 
custodial buildings are provided. 


A Visit 


Let us visit one of these special classes and see how it 
differs from an ordinary graded school. The number of 
pupils is limited to fifteen, or in some cities to eighteen, in 
order to give opportunity for much individual instruction. 
The age limit is from six to sixteen years. The class-room 
is as large as one usually occupied by forty-five pupils. All 
the seats and desks except fifteen have been removed, giving 
the floor space needed for gymnastics and games; fifteen 
kindergarten chairs have been added for use around a low 
table, or in a circle, for story telling. ‘Two sloyd benches, a 
sand-table, and cases for clay models form part of the equip- 
ment. The room is made attractive with pictures, casts, 
growing plants and stuffed birds. 

As we go in, a quick glance about the room shows every 
child busy at some work suited to his ability. One boy, with 
the aid of beads, is writing the multiplication tables upon the 
front blackboard. Ata side board a girl is adding and sub- 
tracting numbers. One boy is writing in a copy-book; one 
is drawing with colored pencils; three boys, in another part 
of the room, are weaving rattan baskets, the oldest giving 
the others aid when necessary; another boy is cane-seating, 
and still another is working at a sloyd bench, boring holes in 
a piece of wood. One girl is cross-stitching an apron for 
herself; one is crotcheting a shoulder cape; one is knitting 
reins upon a toy-knitter; one low-grade girl is matching 
colored blocks; and a large girl is making a raffia basket. 
This large girl seems to act as a teacher’s helper, threading 
needles and making knots for the smaller pupils who cannot 
do it for themselves. A spirit of industry and helpfulness 
prevails, and yet without undue confusion. When a child 
needs more material he goes and gets it, and when he has 
done as much of his work as he can alone he asks someone 
to help him, quite as often appealing to one of the pupils as 
to the teacher. 

What is the teacher doing at this time? Besides having 
general oversight of the room, she is teaching language and 
the rudiments of reading to a little Russian Jew who is 
slightly feeble-minded and who understands very few English 
words. She has a basket of toys, and the names of the toys 
printed upon large cards in letters an inch high. The child 
recognizes a number of words in this size, though he takes 
no notice of words in a primer. To this individual and 
objective teaching he gives the most delighted attention; 
but in the first grade, where he was for eight weeks, he did 
nothing but make a disturbance. Soon the order changes, 
and all the children take dumb-bells for a physical exer- 
cise; this is followed by a lesson in clay modeling in which 
all join. 

The basis of work with subnormal children is motor- 
training and the systematic exercise of the special senses. 
“Physiological education” it was called by Dr. Edouard 
Sequin, its founder. Object teaching, nature study, sense 
training, manual training, directed games and physical ex- 
ercises are the means used for awakening the dormant 
faculties and giving control to weak muscles. After a suffi- 
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cient amount of this special training some pupils are able 
to make fairly good progress with books and even to return 
to the graded school, where they do the work by taking 
more than the regular time for it. 

The objects shown in the illustration were all made by 
defective children in one of the Boston special classes. The 
large doll’s house was built by two of the older boys and fur- 
nished by the class, every member having some part in the 
work. These pupils made and stained the furniture, woye 
the rugs, made mattresses and pillows for the beds, hemmed 
sheets and blankets, wove counterpanes upon the hand-loom, 
dressed the dolls, modeled clay dishes, and strung beads for 
portieres. All the children now feel a sense of ownership in 
this house, which is kept in the school-room and used in many 
object lessons. The small house was made by a boy who 
came to the special class with a bad reputation. ‘You will 
have trouble with Fred, I am sure,” said his former teacher. 
“He is a bad boy and a truant.” ‘‘Does everyone in this 
school make a doll’s house ?’”’ asked Fred, the first morning. 
“No, not everyone,” answered the special teacher. “Would 
you like to? If so, bring a box to-morrow, and you may 
begin upon it.” Ata quarter before nine the next morning 
Fred appeared with a cracker box, and for six weeks, while 
he was partitioning and furnishing it, his attendance was 
perfect. He was too busy to be bad in school, and he im- 
proved very much in his regular studies. At the end of the 
term he was proud to take home to his sister a completely 
furnished doll’s house, with the record of being a good boy. 
The improvement in morals of the specially trained children 
is one of the most hopeful features. As one superintendent 
says, ‘‘ Perhaps the most effective way to keep good discipline 
is to provide occupation. A busy child, interested in his 
work, needs no punishment.” 

The steamer-chair in the foreground of the picture was 
cane-seated by three of the boys. One of them can do the 
work independently and has caned three chairs at home. 
The other boys work under direction. They bring chairs 
from home and repair them, the city furnishing the material; 
as may be imagined, this kind of work is highly appreciated 
by the parents. The pigeon house was made by Alva for his 
own pigeons. ‘Two boys each have made real sleds for them- 
selves, and many have made toy carts. The mounting of 
pictures with brass headed nails upon wooden: mounts is a 
valuable lesson requiring the following exercises: Sawing, 
planing, filing, staining, measuring and nailing. Every child 
in the class takes home during the year at least one good 
picture mounted in this way. 

Perhaps the object with the most interesting history is the 
clothes hamper, though the history is not of the hamper itself 
but of its maker. Albert was ten years old and had been in 
the first grade five years when he entered the special class. 
He could read about a dozen words, make a few combinations 
of figures, and barely write-his name. He was completely 
discouraged and disgusted with school work. His new teacher 
taught him basketry, which interested him. He soon did it 
well, and was told that he was the best basket maker in school. 
To be praised instead of scolded was a new experience to 
Albert. Instead of playing truant he attended school every 
day, and often begged to remain after hours to continue his 
work. He soon wished to excel in his regular studies, and 
arithmetic, spelling and reading claimed his attention; with 
an awakened interest and self-respect the boy soon passed 
all the other pupils in the class. He continued making 
baskets, each one more difficult than the preceding, until 
just before his promotion he made this full-sized clothes 
hamper. 

With deficient children their successes have to be noticed 
rather than their failures; encouragement must be at the 
bottom of all lessons. A happy child, with a supported will, 
can do things which would be quite impossible under un- 
favorable conditions. A teacher of such children must be 
full of loving kindness, tact, and infinite patience. The end 


and aim of her training is to make the child helpful to himself 
and useful to others. She does not expect him to absorb 
knowledge from books alone, but she develops his power of 
attention, perception and judgment by the use of concrete 
objects, ever keeping in mind the motto, ““The working hand 
makes strong the working brain.” 


srs cay 
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No Name Series II 
When the Leaves Turn Red and Gold 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 


PIECE of paper, from which a pattern is to be cut 
A later, on each desk; a maple leaf, a pair of scissors, 
and a lead pencil there also; and, in the front of the 
room, a box of pieces of orange, red, yellow, green 
and brown cloth of all sizes. 
The children had brought the cloth from home, a piece 
now and a piece again. 
Of course, you have guessed it — penwipers were to be 
made, in this second grade, during seat work time. 
Take heed, O ye who want something for seat work 


besides writing or number. 
¥** 


How the wind whistled and blew and rocked the trees, and 
how the leaves came down in showers and then went whirling 
around in the merriest fashion! 

Just_the day for the following song to be taught, so that 
the words would mean something to the children. (Com- 
mence ‘‘mean”? with a capital M, please, for it is really 
refreshing to hear sensible words in singing.) 

The song is taken from a book of songs called ‘‘ Holiday 
Songs” (by E. Poulsson). ‘These are the words: 


The North Wind came along one day, 
So strong and full of fun; 

He called the leaves down from the trees, 
And said, “‘Run, children, run!” 

They came in red and yellow dressed, 
In shaded green and brown, 

And all the short November day 
He chased them through the town. 


They ran in crowds, they ran alone, 
They hid behind the trees, 

Till North Wind, laughing found them there, 
And called, “No stopping, please.” 

But when he saw them tired out, 

- All cuddled in a heap, 

He softly said, ‘‘Good-night, my dears! 
Now let us go to sleep!” 


lirst came the observation lesson at recess, the teacher 
calling attention to the whistling of the wind, the color of 
the dresses of the leaves, the running in “crowds” or “alone,” 
etc. Then, after recess, the poem was read to the children, 
and perhaps they didn’t enjoy it! 

At noontime almost every little child brought four leaves, 
one dressed in red, one in yellow, one in shaded green, and 
one in brown. ‘These were tied in strings to the chandelier, 
by means of fine black silk thread, so that"it looked like a 
shower of leaves. 

Then, for a reading lesson, a little prose version of the poem 
was hektographed and given to the children. 

Just before school closed came the song itself. There is 
much preparation to teaching a song, teachers. 


¥ 


“Thirty cents a barrel,” said the gentleman in an office of 
a manufacturing company, which made toys of all kinds, 
and which sold by barrel, for{kindling, the little odds and 
ends ofJblocks, cut off, turned out, or spoiled in the making. 

‘Send up two barrels, please,’’ said the first grade teacher. 

A week later, in passing her school-room, I glanced in. 

One class was reading the story of King Midas, from the 
board; one class was making the furniture of the king’s 
dining-room, and the third class was seated on a great square 
of carpet, made like Joseph’s coat, of many colors, building, 
from a huge pile of blocks to choose from, King Midas’s 
castles. 

The blocks, of course, were the very ones which had been 
ordered at the office, and each child ‘was constructing a”castle 
according to his own idea. 

Do you think such busy work pays? Yes. Don’t you? 

Yes, again, in answer to the question, “Do the children 
whisper ?”? What of it? Let them whisper a little. We’ll 
get used to it after awhile. 
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Remark, or little sermon by the teacher. Call it which you 
please. 

“Children, I saw something beautiful last night. I am 
going to call it fairy silhouette painting. Who do you suppose 
the artist was? I will have to tell you. It was an electric 
light. 

‘As I was coming through the park just before supper, 
I happened to look down at the concrete walk. There, 
made by the electric light casting shadows of the leaves on 
the walk, were the most graceful and beautiful shadow 
drawings you ever saw. 

“Why don’t you who live near the park take a sheet of 
paper, a brush, and a tiny bit of ink in a deep bottle, over 
there to-night, and paint a picture from the pictures on the 
concrete? You might take a small hoop or hollow square — 
an old picture frame would do — and frame in a little part 
of the great picture and then copy.” 

- Result, a week later: 

- Twenty excellent silhouette paintings pinned around the 
room, particularly noticeable for the beauty of arrangement 
of sprays. 


** 


* 

In this same park, three little ragged children, playing 
“ladies,” rustling through the leaves. 

One, holding an imaginary long skirt above the leaves 
and scuffing at the same time: “Isn’t it lovely to wear a 
silk-lined skirt that rustles so beautiful!’”? and away went 
the ladies of high degree, happy in their play. 

Let’s not check the imagination of children, for it pays to 
play at things. Some of these little ones will have to get 
almost all of the beautiful things of life through play. 

Let me whisper a secret to you. After the ‘“‘ladies’’ had 
gone, I glanced quickly around, and, as no one was looking, 
I, too, went scuffing, and let me tell you, it’s “lovely to wear 
a silk-lined skirt that rustles so beautiful.” 

October is full of fun. Share it with the children. Get 
back to your own little girl days, when fairies hid behind the 
red and golden leaves. It will help in school wonderfully. 

* 

A ripple of happy laughter and a chattering of baby 
voices, and they vanished, these tots of the kindergarten, to 
take a walk around the block and back again. 

But they didn’t call it back again; no, indeed, not they! 
They were in the country. Play again, you see. 

For two weeks a family of milkweed pods had lived in a 
vase in the kindergarten, but now their green jackets had 
burst, and the milkweed babies were ready to fly away, and 
they could live no longer in the kindergarten. 

“Now, in a minute the wind will carry the little seeds far, 
far away. Watch, children,” said the kindergartner, as she 
held the pods high in the air. 

Just then the wind did come, and away flew the many 
seeds, ‘‘over the hills and far away.” 

“Good-bye, good-bye,” shouted the children, waving 
many a bon voyage after the little travelers, and then the 
children went into the kindergarten to talk it all over. 

That was a much better way of disposing of the pods and 
seeds than by throwing them into the waste basket, was it 
not ? 


* 


“T took a little walk into the country, Saturday,” she said, 
looking into the bright faces of her little second grade children. 
‘Let me tell you about a spot which made a picture for me 
—a picture which I can remember all of the year. 

‘All at once, as I came from behind a clump of bushes, 
by the road I saw it, this picture of mine. 

“In front of me was a little pond, and back of that a little 
hill covered with tall trees. All of the leaves on the trees 
were yellow. No other color, just bright yellow. 

‘And the grass and leaves on the bushes at the foot of the 
trees were yellow, too. 

“The trees were bending toward the water, which made a 
looking-glass for them, so that the water was full of yellow 
light. 


“The picture had a frame, too, a gray one, for an old stone 
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wall fenced in one side, a row of gray bee-hives another, the 
sky a third, and the road the last. 

“‘Let’s name the picture, children,” and they did, a childish 
name, perhaps. Just “Home of the Sunbeams,” but so 
very, very beautiful. 

Wasn’t this a waste of time, this telling the children of a 
beautiful spot on a country road? 

The teacher doesn’t think so, for she is trying to teach the 
children that there is beauty everywhere, but we must look 
for it to find it. 

3 

Joe brought a Jack-o’-lantern to school, and Bobby hap- 
pened to have a half candle in his pocket. Everett found a 
match. These made such a fine combination that we 
couldn’t resist it, so early on that morning, which was October 
31, we went to work, and soon a Jack-o’-lantern stood grinning 
at us from the table. 

The planned writing lesson from the books was out of the 
question, so papers were passed and we had an impromptu 
lesson with “really truly” stories. Here it is: 


Joe brought a Jack-o’-lantern to school. 

Bobby gave us a candle. 

Everett lighted the candle and put it into the Jack-o’-lantern. 
It looks handsome on the table. 


The writing was excellent, because of the interest. Then 
the first grade children cut for us (we are third year chil- 
dren) some yellow circles, and we made faces on them with 
ink and pasted them on our writing papers. 

We have a jolly looking room with all of those laughing 
faces looking down at us from the blackboard. 


Fringed Gentian 

This beautiful and almost human wildflower is placed 
wholly beyond the desires or the plan of men. It hides 
away from him. It will not grow in his garden. A thousand 
attempts have been made to domesticate it in vain. It is 
the flower of America. They can’t make it grow in China, 
and there are only some dull hints of it in Europe. Nowhere 
but in our land does it reach its feminine loveliness. The 
corolla is a perfect etruscan vase, lifting four shell-shaped 
petals beautifully fringed and of an evasive azure that defies 
description. Was there ever such an airy twist as that spiral 
fringe? Zenobia never held her head more proudly and 
Cleopatra could not wrap herself so luxuriously after her 
bath as this poor princess of the wild-wood. It is the true 
child of nature, and if you pluck it, it draws itself together, 

hides its virgin beauty like a true vestal, and dies draped. 

— Journey to Nature 
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There is a plant you often see 
In gardens and ‘n fields; 

Its stalk is straight, its leaves are long, 
And precious fruit it yields. 


The fruit, when young, is soft and white, 
And closely wrapped in green, 
And tassels hang from every ear, 
Which children love to glean. 
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But, when the tassels fade away 
The fruit is ripe and old; 

It peeps from out the wrapping dry, 
Like beads of yellow gold. 


The fruit, when young, we boil and roast, 
When old, we grind it well. 

Now, think of all the plants you know, 
And try its name to tell. (Corn)—Sel. 








What Color? 


Fred’s aunt was taking a kindly interest in teaching her young 
i She happened to be wearing a gray skirt, and 
pointing to it, she asked, ‘“Now, Fred, what color is this?” 

Fred (carefully) — Dark white. 

Aunt — No; try again. 

Fred (decidedly) — Then it must be light black. 


nephew the colors. 


In the Orchard 


When the fiery maples blaze through a smoke of golden haze, 
And the early frosts begin, 

Then we children have such fun, brisk and busy every one, 
Gathering the apples in. 


It was such a pretty sight when the orchard blossomed bright, 
May-day wreaths on every bough, 

While the petals fell below in a drift of rosy snow; 
But we think it prettier now. ; 


For we love the apples red, blushing, burning overhead, 
All a-tiptoe for a fall; 

Up the mossy trunk we spring, to the gnarly branch we cling, 
Till at last we pluck them all. 


On a windy winter’s night, when the fire is flaming bright, 
We will bring them from the bin, 

And with peals of laughter glad we will tell what fun we had 
Gathering the apples in. — Persis Gardiner 
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October's Bright Blue Weather. 
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The Chestnut 
THE LEAVES 


Preliminary Work No extraneous interest need be added 
to the study of the chestnut if the pupils have access to the 
country. Almost anything that the teacher can tell them 
about this favorite tree or can teach them about its ways of 
life would be sure to be well received. 

Purpose To enable the child to know a chestnut leaf as 
soon as he sees it. 

Observations There are very few leaves that look at all 
like the chestnut leaf, although the leaves of the yellow 
chestnut oak resemble them somewhat. There is no way to 
fix the shape of a leaf in the mind like drawing it. In the 
upper grades the drawing should be made of a twig with the 
leaves on it to show their alternate arrangement, and much 
care should be given to making the toothed edges with bristled 
points and concave scallops between. 


THE CHESTNUT FRUIT 

Purpose ‘To get the pupils to see the way chestnuts grow. 

Material The chestnut burr. 

Observations The outside of the burr is very spiny and 
this protects the young growing nut from attacks of squirrels. 
Induce the pupil to think that the reason for this protection 
is that the chestnuts may mature and be planted and grow 
up into other chestnut trees. Note that the inside of the burr 
has a velvety lining, which makes a soft wrapping for the 
young and tender nut. Note how difficult it is for us to open 
the burr; then study a burr opened by the frost. ‘There are 
four hinged doors which Jack Frost swings open. 

In studying the chestnut itself observe the following: The 
marking at the large end, which shows where the nut was 
fastened to the bottom of the burr. Notice by the shape of 
@.nut how many grew in a burr; if only one it will be large 
and almost round; if two, each one will be approximately 
half a sphere; if three, there will be one with two sides 
flattened. A chestnut should be planted where it may be 
observed and the seedling tree studied. In{connection_with 
the chestnut and acorns, the habits of squirrels and chipmunks 


should be studied and the assistance which these animals 
incidentally give to planting the nuts in localities quite distant 
from the mother tree. — Cornell Leaflet 


The Acorns 
Purpose To get the child to think that the acorn is the 
seed of the oak, and to notice the differences in the kinds of 
acorns and that some acorns are edible and some bitter, 
Observations There are some differences between the 
acorns of the oaks of the round lobed leaves and those of the 
pointed lobed leaves, for the former mature their acorns in 





one year and the acorns are always situated on the new wood, 
while the pointed lobed group require two years for maturing 
the acorns, and they are always situated on the last year’s 
wood. Also the round lobed group have their acorns on 
stems, while the others grow their acorns very close to%the 
branch, The acorns of the white and chestnut oaks are 
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sweet and almost as good as chestnuts; in fact, much appreci- 
ated by the squirrels and chipmunks, while the acorns of the 
sharp tipped oak leaves are bitter. But many of these acorns 
are great favorites with the children, as the red oak furnishes 
little housekeepers with cups and saucers for tea parties. 
These acorns are large, the cup is deep and the saucer broad 
and flat, each needing just a slight rub on a stone to remove 
the point from the acorn and the stem’ scar from the saucer 
to make them sit up straight. The acorns of the scarlet oak 
are used by the boys for tops, as they are particularly well 
balanced and will whirl for a long time. After the acorns 
are studied they should be planted, and when they begin to 
grow the seedling tree should be studied.—Cornell Leaflet 


THE OAKS. 








Dramatic Reproductions 


Mary GARDNER 


T is a very common thing to hear a teacher, brave 
| enough to face all the many difficulties subtraction 
offers; clever enough to devise original methods in geog- 
raphy; skillful enough to reconcile the contradictions 
of phonetic teaching; dauntless in the face of all these diffi- 
culties — draw back when dramatic reproduction is suggested. 

“I’m not in the least good at that.” 

“It is quite beyond me.” 

“T’d hardly know how to go at it.” 

We hear this over and over again. 

Any who have ventured to try this kind of reproduetion 
have not been left in doubt as to the children’s attitude towards 
it. To them it is but another form of “playing ‘school, play- 
ing store, playingfhouse” —in which by the hour they‘delight 
to live the lives of their elders. In this —as in many more 
lessons than we realize — if the teacher will but get out of 
the way — the child will show her how. 

The spirit of whatever story the child is trying to dramatize 

is there in far greater measure than with us of more birth- 
days. 
F\About all the child needs are the words — which he will 
appropriate for himself, after a three days’ study of the story 
(not in dialogue form as yet) taking not more than ten minutes 
each day. 





ARAB AND CAMEL 


MASTER — asleep in tent. 
(Under a large table makes a good tent.) 


CaMEL— outside. (Makes a great noise — moving about.) 
Master What do you want? 
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Camel It is cold out here. 
inside the tent ? 
Master Ovyes! (Turns over and goes to sleep.) 
Camel (ajter a little, moves again.) 
Master What do you want? 
Camel Itiscoldout here. May I stand with my shoulders 
inside the tent? 
Master O yes! (Rolls over. Goes to sleep.) 
Camel (after a little, moves noisily.) 
Master What do you want now? 
Camel It is cold out here. May I put my fore legs in- 
side the tent? 
Master (Moves along a little.) O yes! 
up. Goes to sleep.) 
‘Camel (Moves about again.) 
- Master What do you want? 


May I stand with my head 


(Rolls himself 


‘Camel It is cold out here. May I bring my hind legs in- 
side the tent? 

- Master O yes! They cannot take up much more room 
after all. 


- Camel (steps in) It is very crowded here. I think you 
may as well move out now and let me have the whole tent. 
(Pushes and pushes.) 

Master (rolls out into the cold.) 

Camel (lies down in the tent to sleep.) 


HARE AND TORTOISE 


Hare If 1 were as slow a creature as you are, I’d never 
try to walk. 

Tortoise (crawling along) But for all that I think it very 
likely I could beat you in a race. 

Hare (screams) - Beat me in a race! 

Tortoise (defiantly) Yes — beat you in a race. 

Hare (sneers) I’d like to see you beat me ina race. 

Tortoise - Let’s try it. 

Hare Agreed! Let us start from this post. We will 
run one mile. Come, Mr. Fox, you shall be the judge. 


Fox One for the money, 
Two for the show, 
Three to get ready, 
Four — to go. 

Hare (leaps away) 

Tortoise (plods along) 


(A few moments intervene.) 


Hare (half way to goal) Oh, it is too hot a day to run. 
I’ll lie down under this shade tree and rest. That stupid 
tortoise will not be along for hours yet. (Lies down. Goes 
to sleep.) 

Tortoise (plods on — reaches goal) 

Hare (wakes — yawns) Oho! Oho! Where is that tor- 
toise now, I wonder ? 

- Fox (sneers) At the goal—ten minutes ago. Next 
time you brag ——(Fox laughs and laughs) 





Hare (runs and hides himself. Says to himself) How 
foolish I was! Swift as I am, to let that patient plodding 
tortoise get ahead of me. 


THE Boy AND THE Rive 


Boy (with basket). 

MoTHER (at home). 

Boy I am going to market. I have butter and cheese 
to sell. (Pauses before imaginary river.) How shall} I*get 
across this river? It is a, very wide stream. I will wait until 
it has run past. - (Lies down on bank.) 


(Some time later.) 
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Boy Night is coming on. (Trembling) 1 begin¥to,be 
afraid. i'll run home to mother. (Jumps up — runs_to 
corner — where girl, as mother, waits.) "e 

Mother How is this, my son? Here_are the,butter_and 
cheese you took to market. Why are they not sold? 

Boy Why, mother, I came toa river that has been running 
allday. 1 waited for it to run past, but when I left it was 
still going. 

- Mother And so it will run, my boy, long after you and I 
are forgotten. 









4 ¥, ANCES of crimson and spears of gold, 
Al? ~— And crowns of purple and silver sheen, 
SS - All of the wayside nooks now hold; 


Marshalled against their living green.” 


eo 


In the Primary Room II 
October 


ELEANOR CAMERON 
Primary Music 


MONOTONES 


S ‘soon as the {children jhave learned two or three 
A songs, the teacher should begin to single out those 
pupils who are monotones. This task is easily ac- 
complished by starting a song and then walking up 
and down the aisles. As the monotones are discovered, the 
names may be taken for future reference and consideration. 
Great care must be used in making this test, for the list, 
when completed, should include the name of every child 
whose singing is not absolutely true to pitch. The worst 
cases are most easily noted, for, as a general rule, the mono- 
tone pupils have the strongest and coarsest voices and easily 
drown the tones of the better singers. 

In working with this group of children, the teacher will 
find use for her entire stock of patience as well as her utmost 
skill. No other class of pupils are so especially in need of 
constant and intelligent help. The majority of the mono- 
tones are easily cured, but the most obstinate cases often call 
for peculiar remedies which tax the teacher’s ingenuity to the 
farthest limit. Sometimes the progress made will be almost 
unnoticeable, but “patience and perseverance”’ will, in time, 
work wonders, even for the most dull-eared child. 

In working to help the monotones, the teacher should take 
them at a time and place apart from the other children. 
If possible, do not allow any of the other children to listen 
to the first attempts of this group of pupils. There are many 
reasons for this. To the child whose ear is sensitively true, 
nothing is more painful than to hear others struggle to reach 
a given tone only to fall far below it. In addition to this 
objection, there is the still more serious danger that the ear 
of a naturally musical child may become affected in listening 
to the work of the monotone. Children are exceedingly 
imitative and will seize upon anything, heard frequently, 
and reproduce it for themselves. In cases where the teacher 
has herself had a faulty ear, it has been noticed that the 
entire roomful of pupils, musical and dull-eared alike, have 
never failed to flat a tone just where the teacher did. For 
this reason, every primary teacher should be very sure that 
her own scale tones are absolutely correct. If certain tones 
are found to be (ever so slightly) sharp or flat, the scale 
should be constantly practiced until the defective places have 
all been remedied. In teaching songs to the children, es- 
pecially those songs in which there is a modulation by raising 
the voice a half-tone higher or lower, the teacher should test 
her own rendition by comparing her tones with those of an 
instrument or pitch pipe. Wherever a difference is noted, 
the line or phrase should be given over and over until it can 
be sung correctly. 

In trying to cure a monotone pupil, try to find out the 
Cause of the trouble. If the reason for the faulty singing is 
known, it will not be difficult to discover a remedy. The 
§reat majority of cases may be accounted for in one of three 
ways. There may be a lack of co-ordination between the 
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mind and_the vocal organs so that the voice is not, as yet, 
under the control of the child’s will. Again, many children 
are monotones simply becausegthey are naturally strong of 
voice and have never heard distinctly the voices of other 
more musical pupils. The worst cases of monotone singing 
are those that arise from lack of an inborn, musical ear. 
These little ones do not hear with discrimination, and often 


. are wholly unconscious of the fact that they are singing 


entire songs on one tone. 

The first step in all primary music teaching, should be the 
softening of the little voices. First year children are always 
noticeable because of the heavy quality of the singing. Aim 
to secure pure light head tones from the beginning, and after 
the desired quality has been once obtained, never allow the 
singing, either in scale or song, to become loud and coarse. 
Almost all of the present-day children’s songs are written in 
a high pitched key, and the teacher should always start each 
song on its correct tone. This is easily done by keeping a 
list of songs written upon the blackboard, following the title 
of each one with its key and first tone. If the teacher attempts 
to begin the songs without the aid of the pitch-pipe, or an 
instrument, there is always danger of pitching the}first tone 
too low and thereby coarsening the voices. ‘The movement 
of each song should constantly be kept in mind, for a good, 
brisk tempo makes a heavy dragging tone impossible. 

In pupils where the faulty tone work is caused by lack of 
control over the vocal organs, a few days’ work often brings 
a permanent change for the better. There are many ways 
of helping this class of monotones. Begin the work by the 
use of the prolonged tones on a high pitch. 

- The teacher may first give the sound on the pitch-pipe or 
with the voice, and call upon the children to reproduce it. 
Do as much of this work as possible by means of games. 
Let the pupils “play” whistle, steamboat, bells, etc. Use 
the same tone until it can be accurately given by each one of 
the group. After this, begin upon another one of the high 
pitches. Gradually work down until a great many long tones 
have been reproduced and the little ones are ready fora change 
in the game. As a slight variation, give several days’ drill 
upon repeated tones and then go to work with two tone imita- 
tion. This step is a little more difficult than the previous 
ones, but much can be accomplished in games similar to those 
used in the first steps. The “calling game,” wherein the 
pupils use each other’s names, is a very valuable help in 
beginning this work. At first, give the “call” upon an 
octave, as low “‘c’”? — high “‘c.” Follow with the same work 
in different keys until the children can imitate rapidly and 
with true pitch. At this point, it is well to change the form 
of the model to high do and sol (four tones below). After 
this has been mastered, the teacher may give the same call (a 
name) upon high do— mi (above) and other tones both 
farther from and nearer to the first tone. 

Continue the reproducing of two different tones untilfeach 
child can imitate (without sharped or flatted tone) any two 
pitches that are sung to him. Occasionally go back to the 
first step by giving a quick drill in the hearing of single tones. 
If the children have mastered the work, step by step, they 
are now able, with a very little drill, to reproduce three, four, 
and five-tone models given by the teacher. Use the syllables 
loo, 00, 0, e, and 4. As the different pupils (of this group) 
show decided improvement, put them back and let them 
have their music lesson with the rest of the children. 

Monotones arising from the second cause, are best helped 
by being made to listen, for a short time, to the singing of 
the other children. Require such pupils to be perfectly quiet 
and attentive, and, after a few days have elapsed, let them 
try again. It will be found that several little ones can now 
sing with the desired accuracy. If some are still in need of 
help, have them listen again and for a longer period of time, 
when a second testing should take place. With a great 
majority of this group, further help will be found unnecessary, 
as they soon find enough assistance in the daily music lesson 
given to the whole school. If, after several weeks, one or 
more of this group still remain as monotone singers, it is 
well to give them special work either with the first or third 

roup. 

, It is most difficult to deal with the child whose ears are. 
musically dull by nature. Something must be done to quicken 
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the mind as well as the slow process of hearing. The faculty 
of differentiation must be most carefully fostered by every 
means that the teacher can devise. It is well to start out in 
this work with the most simple kind of ear-training. If there 
is a piano in the school-room the teacher is armed with a 
powerful weapon, but without an instrument the voice and 
the pitch-pipe will be found able to do much toward supplying 
this deficiency. Several games are here suggested. 

1 Sound two tones (alike) and have pupils listen closely. 
Repeat several times and then ask, “‘Were the two sounds 
like or unlike?”? Give many instances of like tones before 
you present two different ones. 

2 Sound two high tones (just alike) and ask, ‘Were the 
two sounds high or low?”? Work many tones with the high 
pitch and then give lower ones. After the pupils can readily 
distinguish both high and low tones, play but one note at a 
time and ask, “High or low?” It is more difficult to listen 
perfectly to one tone than to two of the same kind. Farther on 
in this work, give several different tones in consecutive order 
and ask, “How many high tones did you hear?” =‘ Low?” 

3 Sound two pitches and question, ‘‘ Was the second tone 
higher or lower than the first one?” After a little drill take 
up the more difficult form of the game as follows: 

Sound two different tones and call upon a pupil to describe 
them. Use such terms as, “High and higher,” ‘High and 
lower,” ‘‘Low and lower,” “Low and higher.” 

4 Rapidly sound different tones. After each one, have 
the pupil or pupils answer instantly, as “High,” ‘‘Low,” etc. 

5 Give three, four, or five related tones in successive order. 
Ask, “Did I go up or down?” “How many tones up did 
I go?” ete. 

The third group of children should not be allowed to sing 
with the other little ones. Much will be gained in ear 
perception if they are made to listen during the time of the 
regular music lesson. After these pupils have gained con- 
siderable skill in the above games, have them listen a number 
of times to the same tone and then ask them to sing it as 
many times as you did. If several cannot succeed in this, 
do more work in the games. Before the pupils try to imitate 
the given tones, be sure to ask if they were like or unlike. 
As soon as each child can correctly reproduce one given sound, 
use others, carrying on this kind of work until the results 
are satisfactory. Always go very slowly, being sure that each 
child has a perfect grasp of each step before another is taken. 

As soon as you can see a steady improvement in the hearing, 
give much more drill in matching pitches. Begin with the 
high placed tone and go down to a lower one, gradually 
introducing more tones into the models given for imitation. 
Do individual work most of the time and try to “bring out”’ 
the timid pupils. As soon as everyone in the group can sing 
accurately and lightly, from high do down to low do and 
back again, it is time to sing the scale as a whole. Before 
giving the syllable names, the pupils should practice the scale 
many times with the sounds Joo, 0, and e. Keep the tones 
very light and soft. At this stage of progress, the children, 
who have been given special help will be able to take the 
regular music lesson with the others. 

In working with monotones, the teacher will sometimes 
find a case that seems to defy her most earnest efforts. The 
devices that quickly help the other children in the group, fail 
utterly in some of these peculiar instances. Such a child 
will remain a monotone for a long time after the rest of the 
pupils have all developed into true-eared singers. In spite 
of the seeming hopelessness of the attempts, there should be 
constant and untiring effort put forth to reach and help this 
pupil. Sometimes the mind may be reached through an 
appeal to the physical side of the child. Walking down a 
flight of stairs and singing down the scale has proved helpful 
in some cases. Other children seem to grasp the idea of 
of changing tone from higher to lower if they raise the hand, 
palm downward, and lower it by steps as they give the succes- 
sive tones of thescale. One very stubborn case was conquered 
by the teacher placing her hand on the palm of the child and 
telling him to push upward with his hand at the same time 
pushing the voice up to the next tone. It is a good plan to 
find out such a child’s strongest interest and then devise 
some plan for helping him by making use of this discovery. 
If one thing fails, the teacher should use her ingenuity to find 
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something else for the child’s assistance. Study the pupil 
most carefully, since the remedy must be suited to the peculi- 
arities of the situation. Use one device after another, never 
despairing, for the teacher who leads an alien into the land 
of music has added an untold enjoyment to the life as well 
as a means of soul enrichment that is well worth all of her 
time and trouble. 

With the work in ear-training and voice-placing, all mono- 
tones should have the pleasure of learning a few of the simpler 
songs. Choose the songs that contain well-known concepts, 
a good, lively rhythm, and a rapid fempo. Motion songs are 
excellent, for in the accompaniment of finger and arm action, 
the teacher has made an appeal to still another side of the 
child, that is, the physical nature. The making of motions 
always helps the even flow of the rhythm. Choose short 
songs, such as, “‘Mother’s Knives and Forks,” etc. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


In giving the scale to the children, take especial care that 
the lips are easily and properly shaped into a rather long oval. 
Be sure that the mouth is well open and that the children are 
not drawing the lips into a pinched position over the teeth. 
Have the scale names pronounced very clearly and distinctly. 
Give much drill in saying the various syllables before the 
little ones attempt to sing the entire scale. Let many of the 
musical pupils sing the scale alone, taking care. to select as 
many boys as you do girls. If some of the little folks are 
timid about singing alone, let the children occasionally play 
some of their out-of-door round games in the school-room. 
If there are many backward children, play these games quite 
often, as this is a valuable aid in putting such little ones at 
ease. Later on in the work, have much individual rendition 
of songs so that you may discover and correct errors in 
words, tone and time. The versions of some children will 
often prove to be quite surprising revelations. 

For variety, often have the little boys sing a song and the 
girls listen carefully, so that they may give an opinion upon 
tone, clear enunciation, etc. After this have the little girls 
sing the same song and the boys pass judgment. Boys often 
have coarser voices than those of the little girls, so this plan 
is very helpful for securing light, uniform tone. 

Several of the most enjoyable sense training games may be 
modified to aid in the primary music. A few of these devices 
are suggested as games. 

t Place a: child in front with his back to the children. 
Teacher moves about the room and touches different children 
upon the head. The child just chosen sings the scale or a 
short song, and the pupil in front tells the name of the singer. 
If his guess is correct, the little one who sang takes his place 
in front, etc. For variety, often let one child show how many 
pupils he can guess from the voices. 

2 Send a group of five or six pupils out into the hall. 
Have each one sing the scale and the pupils in the room guess 
who sang. 

3. Change the old game of “Ruth and Jacob” into a musi- 
cal aid by selecting two pupils and blindfolding one of them. 
The other child moves softly about singing ‘‘loo,” and the 
blindfolded one tries to find him by the sound of his voice. 

4 Station four or five children in different places about the 
room, first blindfolding a chosen pupil. The children sing the 
scale one at a time, and the blindfolded pupil points in the direc- 
tion from which the sound comesand says, ‘“‘East,” “‘ West,” etc. 

Every teacher should occasionally sing to the children some 
interesting and unfamiliar little song that is in some way 
connected with the subjects that are being considered. 
This is always a rare treat and may be made a means of 
much improvement in the interpretation work. Choose a 
song that the children are not going to learn and sing it in 
as fine a manner as if you were trying to please the most 
critical audience. Select a few of the songs for pure fun, 
others for imagination, and- others for nature work, etc. 
Take especial pains with the clearness of enunciation and 
the purity of tone, being careful to exaggerate any little point 
in which you desire improvement on the part of the little ones. 

In discipline, music is one of the teacher’s most powerful 
aids, and for this reason there should be several times during 
the session when she can take a few moments to clear the 
atmosphere with a brisk, cheery song. 
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Possessive Plural 

I have found the following simple rule very effective” in 
teaching fifth grade pupils this seemingly puzzling principle: 
‘Write the plural of the word, then place the apostrophe 
after the plural form”; as, horses’ bridles, men’s hats, 
children’s playthings. ‘The children very easily see that the 
plural of ‘‘man” is “‘men,” and not “‘mens’’; so the apostrophe 
goes after the m and not after the s. 

E. K. C. 


Five Minute Study Period 


This is a device for conducting a five-minute study period 
in first or second grade reading lessons when class are 
reading in books, although it could be used satisfactorily in 
board work. 

Let all the class have their place in the book by keeping 
forefinger of the right hand on the word read. This enables 
the teacher to walk around class and see if all the children 
are looking at the correct word. 

Should the sentence be, “Can you see the fat cat?”’ teacher 
will count “1.” Class give word, “Can.” ‘Teacher count 
“2.” Class give word, “you,” and so on through the sentence. 
When the second sentence is reached, the teacher will begin 
at “1” again, and so on. This gives the whole class an 
opportunity to find out any word they may not know, as well 
as not allowing the brightest one to take the lead, as all are 
to give it at time the teacher gives “1,” etc. 

Try it, teachers. I have used it for a month now, and 
found that my slow ones are coming up to the standard very 
rapidly; ‘for I insist that everyone say the word, often stooping 
over some particular child to see if he is getting the right 
sound. 

R. M. A. 


Phonic Devices 


I will mention a little device I use in my first grade class 
for stimulating interest and thought getting. By embracing 
words outside of the regular reader it helps to enlarge the 
vocabulary. 

With the supposition that the child has been in school 
several months and learned all the simple phonograms, I 
proceed as follows: 

“Tam going to send some one to the store to buy some’’—— 
Here I write the word “flour” on the board. “John, tell 
me what letters talk together.” John promptly says “fl” 
and “‘ou.” Now, “Mary may go to the store to buy this 
article.” Mary proceeds to sound the word and is delighted 
with her purchase. 

Other words are taken, as, “‘molasses,” ‘‘soap,” “candy,” 
“crackers,” etc. Another day things pertaining to a dry 
goods store are used for phonograms, and so on. Sometimes 
we play what we are going to be when we grow to be men 
and women. The words relating to occupation are written, 
as, “teacher,” “engineer,” “carpenter,” “stenographer,” etc. 
Phonograms being marked properly, the little tots getting the 
words without more help on the teacher’s part. Another 
variety takes in different parts of a house. I introduce this 
game by saying, “Nellie is hiding.” Mother calls, ‘‘Where 
are you, Nellie?” She answers, “I am in the” Here I 
Write the word “pantry,” in large letters on the board. A 
child calls out the phonogram and proceeds to sound and 





find where Nellie is. Next take “parlor,” “kitchen,” and 
soon. Names of flowers may also be used. The little ones 
are delighted to go to the circus, as I term it, and see the 
different animals, and I write familiar ones like “lion,” 
“tiger, ‘‘camel,” etc. 


H. N. 


Music Helps 


My children have improved more this year in their music 
than I have ever known them to do before. Last year I de- 
cided that their weakness was in individual sight reading 
and tried to think of a plan to help them. I bought ruled 
music paper and marked in ink a quantity of simple exercises, 
five or six notes to each exercise written in the key of C. 
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I distributed the slips by a monitor each morning, first 
child, number 1, first morning; number 2, second morning, 
etc.,so that each child might get a new exercise each morning. 
In this way the exercises lasted as long as I cared to drill 
them on the key of C. There is a method of teaching music 
by these individual slips, but I could find nothing which 
would give me the amount of drill I needed on simple reading. 
At first the children were afraid to sing alone, but soon learned 
to take it as a matter of course. By insisting on promptness 
I heard nearly every scholar each morning, in a school of 
about forty-eight. In connection with the individual work, 
of course, I had concert reading from board,songs, rounds, 
etc., and also occasional periods of seat work, giving each 
child a piece of music paper, with instructions to copy and 
mark each note. 

B. G. 


Phonics 
Should like to see some articles on phonics that could be 
used in an ungraded school where all the pupils for the last 
twenty years have mumbled instead of articulating clearly. 


N. E. O. 


How shall we awake dreamy, listless children ? 


C. W. S. 


Would you compel children to read as a reading lesson a 
selection that they simply hated? 
W. 


Do you think it best to begin formal number lessons in the 


first school year, when they begin at five years of age? 
M. 
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Children’s Letters 


Letters from Children in Australia and the 
Answers from American Children 


HREE little Australian girls made their own selection 
from the pages of Children’s Work in PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION, and voluntarily wrote three of the children 
the following letters. I sent them at once to the 

teachers of the children addressed, who kindly accepted my 
suggestion that they answer these letters, and have for- 
warded me their replies. The following letter from the 
teacher of the little girls in Australia is of interest. 

—THE EDITOR 


Baillie St. 
HorsHaM, VIC. 
Dear Editor, 

Your paper, the PRIMARY EDUCATION, is received with much interest 
by some of my little pupils. They are always interested in the Chil- 
dren’s Page. They also learn the little songs and like to hear the stories. 

Three of the little girls have written letters to three of the little 
exhibitors in your paper. I would be delighted if they received an 
answer in the paper. Their work is all original excepting the bird, 
which was too long and I altered for the child. Just now there is 
a great move in Australia concerning education and American ideas 
seem to be giving their stamp to the Victorian work. 

It would be nice if we had a paper here like yours. Naturally some 
parts of your paper are so American that they hardly appeal to our 
children. But considering we are a youthful community, I think 
wonders have been done for the children. 

Trusting that my letter will not be beneath your notice, 

Believe me, 
Faithfully yours, 
CLARE L. BRENT. 
- My school is registered as Primary, but I only have a few scholars. 
I come from London, and have only been in Autralia five years. 


AUSTRALIAN LETTERS 


HorRSHAM 
Vic Aus 


March 8th 07 
Dear Marion, 


I saw your drawing in the PRIMARY EDUCATION which we get from 
New York. Iam nine years old and live in Horsham I go to a Pri- 
vate School. . 

- Not far from where I live there is a range of Mountains called the 
Grampians where Kangaroos live. 

This is a Kangoroo 

Hope you will write soon. 

Your unknown friend 
MARION TURNER 


HoRSHAM 
Vic. Aus. 


March 8th 07. 
Dear Gladys, 


I saw your rabbit in the Primary EpucaTion I am nine years 
old too 
- These queer birds live here They are Kookaburras but we call 
them Laughing Jackasses 
Your unknown friend 
ISABEL BRENT 


HorRSHAM 
Vic: Aus: 


March 8th 
Dear Genevieve, 


I saw your Palm tree in the PRIMARY EDUCATION it is very nice. I 
am eight years old too. The loveliest tree in Australia is the wattle. 
It is a kind of gum with pretty yellow flowers. I would like to send 
you a little piece because it smells so nice, 

Your unknown friend 
IDA BRENT 


ANSWERS TO THE AUSTRALIAN LETTERS 


104 W. Flora St., 
STOCKTON, CALIF., 
June 10, 1907. 
Dear Ida: 

- I received your most interesting letter and was very pleased. The 
palm-tree that I drew was drawn when I was in the Third Grade. 
I am now in the Sixth. My teacher’s name is Miss Wagner. 

We have a very pleasant school, which has nine rooms being used 
for educational purposes. There are several other rooms such as the 
store-room (where all the supplies are kept), the principal’s office the 
janitor’s room and the coal-room. ‘ 

The picture of the Wattle Blossom is very good indeed, from your 
picture of it. I judge that it must be very like the Acacia Tree which 
has a pretty, fuzzy, yellow blossom and leaves which look like the 
represented leaves of your picture. The best way for me to describe 
the Acacia Tree is to send a spray of it to you. 
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My grandfather was a missionary in Australia about fifty years ani 
my father was born there. Does the sweet-pea grow in your country ? 
I think it is one of the prettiest flowers that grow in our country, though 
I have not seen all that grow here. 

I have never been out of California, and I think that it_is a love 
state to live in. Have youjever been out of Victoria? 

- The flowers which are below are sweet peas. They are to be foun 
growing in almost any color. 
Your new friend, 
GENEVIEVE MAYNE. 


ASHMONT, MASss., June 12, 1907 

Dear Isabel, 

- The little girl to whom you wrote has moved away to another school, 

so} {will answer your letter for her 

- I liked that bird you drew very much. We have many birds her 

- We have the blue bird, the swallow, the robin, the black bird and 

the cat bird. 

; Your little friend, 
MARJORIE 


DORCHESTER, MASS., June 11, 1907 

Dear Marion, 
The little girl to whom you wrote has left this school now. 

she is in the grammar school. 

- I am eight years old and I am in the third grade in the primary 

school. 

I like your kangaroo drawing {very much indeed, I like Isabel’s 
bird, too, but I don’t know the name of it. Perhaps our teacher told 
us the name of it. 

- The apple blossoms on the trees are white now, but in October 
there will be apples rosy and ripe to eat. 


Perhaps 


Your little friend, 
RUTH 





An Autumn Leaf Party 
MAUDE M. GRANT 


“‘ October gave a party, the leaves by hundreds came, 
The ashes, oaks, and maples, and leaves of every name; 
The sunshine spread a carpet and everything was grand, 
Miss Weather led the dancing, Professor Wind, the band”’ 


sang the boys and/girls-in* Miss Weston’s primary room. 

Outside it was real October weather. The maples along 
the street had turned-to rich red and yellow hues, and the 
glorious old oak in the school-yard rustled his glossy red- 
bronze leaves in the cool autumn breeze. The sky was like 
turquoise and the sunshine enveloped everything in its warm 
red rays. 

From the school-room windows, one could see the steep 
Purple Hill, down which crept the farmers’ wagons on their 
way to town. 

“T saw the leaves going to the party,” said little Thomas 
to Miss Weston. 

“Did you, dear? What a lovely day fora party!” Then 
looking into the bright faces of the boys and girls before her, 
Miss Weston said, ‘“‘Suppose we have an autumn-leaf party 
this afternoon. Would you like it?”’ 

- Delighted giggles, ecstatic little jumps up and down in 
the seats and an audible “‘O goody!” proclaimed the feelings 
of the school at large. 

After the A class had read the little lesson in the primer 
about the “‘red maple leaf that grew on a tall tree,”’ and had 
spelled the simple words, Miss Weston gave them the waste 
paper basket and sent them out in the school-yard and along 
the sidewalk to pick up the red and yellow maple leaves — 
“Only the clean whole ones,” she said. 

So out they marched, the little band of twenty, with the 
waste basket carefully carried between two sturdy six-year- 
olds. 

While they were out at work, Miss Weston gave the “baby 
class”? (September beginners) a lesson from the blackboard. 
With colored crayons, she skillfully drew upon the board 
bright autumn leaves, and the children made sentences about 
them, and these sentences formed the reading lesson. 

After this lesson was over, Miss Weston tapped her bell at 
the window, and the A class boys and girls trooped in, waste 
basket and hands full of bright leaves. 

“Harry may take the basket and give each boy and girl a 
little pile of leaves, and Jennie may pass the scissors,” said 
Miss Weston. ‘‘We will make some leaf chains, and I will 


show you how. Cut the stems from the leaves and lay them 
in a neat little pile on your desks — the stems are going to be 
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pins, you know, to fasten the leaves 


JZ ‘in ING” together. Now take two leaves, lap 
&; ee the pointed end of one over the“rounded 
[A | end of the other and*pin them together 
0 HAS with the stem — so; ‘now take another 

(- and pin it in the same way, now another, 

p) and another. See how fast the chain 


grows!” and Miss Weston held up the 
pretty garland. 

“Oh, | know how,” piped up Earl, the irrepressible, ‘‘me 
and Emma madefsome Saturday.” 

Clip, clip, went the scissors, the leaves rustled, and forty- 
five boys and girls were busily at work. 

“Make your leaf-chains long enough to hang from the top 
of the blackboard?to the chalk tray,”’ said Miss Weston, as 
she went up and down the aisles. ‘“‘Oh, here is Kitty — she 
has finished hers. I will put_it up right away,” and with a 
small tack hammer and a pin, Miss Weston fastened the 
leafy chain to the molding above the blackboard. She was 
kept busy at it, for the completed chains were handed to her 
by their small makers as soon as she was ready for them, 
and in a short time the blackboards were nearly concealed 
from view by the vari-colored leaf portieres. 

A great many of the leaves with stout stems had been laid 
aside, and Miss Weston gave to five of her trusty helpers each 
a long piece of cord with directions to ‘‘tie in the leaves by 
their stems.” The five trusty helpers set to work, and to the 
others Miss Weston gave drawing paper and pencils, and 
with a leaf for a pattern they drew the outline, cut it out, 
and colored it with their crayons. 

“T can make a little basket of a leaf, Miss Weston,’’.said 
Richard. ‘‘My mamma showed me how.” 

“Hownice! Youmaymakeone for me, Richard,” said,Miss 
Weston, and Richard took a good-sized maple leaf from the 
table, folded the sides over to the middle of the leaf and folded 
the end of the leaf up and stuck the stem through, thus 
making a quaint little basket or pouch with the stem of the 
leaf for the handle. 

The other children eagerly copied, and there were leaf 
baskets on every desk. 

Miss Weston chose the best of these and put them on the 
“show shelf’? —a low broad shelf covered with dark green 
paper-cambric, upon the frill of which (with Miss Weston’s 
help) little Ada was pinning the choicest of the red and 
yellow leaves. 

“There’s a chestnut tree by our house,” said Harry. “I'll 
bring you some of the-chestnut leaves this afternoon. They 
are big and yellow.” 

“Over by my gwamma’s they’s a lot of little wed leaves on 
a bush wight by the woad,” said the tiny Robert. 

. “Oh, yes, Robert,” said Miss Weston, who knew the spot, 
those are the beautiful red sumach leaves. Do you suppose 
Jamie and you could bring me some little branches of it?” 
_ Robert eagerly assented, and Miss Weston took the strings 
into which the five “trusty ones” had tied the leaves and 
strung them across the room, far above the heads of the 
children, where they fluttered gaily to and fro in the gentle 
breeze from the windows. 

Festoons of leaves were hung about the organ, over the 
Clock, and down the sides and front of Miss Weston’s desk. 

The paper cuttings of the leaves were pinned upon the 
black calico curtain, and several of the older children, at 
iss Weston’s suggestion, made bright leaf mats by pinning 
Several red and yellow leaves together. 

From under the tall elm tree at the corner Jasper had 
gathered some of the long yellow-brown leaves, and by 
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pinning these together he had made a semblance 
to a boat. 

“This is Hiawatha’s canoe,” he said proudly. 

In the afternoon came the children with more 
leafy spoils. One has only to mention a thing 
in the primary room, you know, and promptly 
one is overwhelmed by the gifts which eager 
hands thrust upon one. 

Dear little eager hands! the whole great out- 
of-doors is yours, and the treasures of it are 
manifold, from the first soft pussy-willows to 
the bright leaves of autumn and the empty 
bird’s,nest blown from the tree by the winter’s gale. - 
- Robert and Jamie brought bunches of the flaming sumach 
which, Miss Weston set upon the organ in a large can skill- 
fully concealed by a puffy covering of moss green crépe paper. 

A large branch with yellow maple leaves brightened up the 
darkest corner, and the prettiest of Harry’s yellow chestnut 
leaves were pinned at the top of the black curtain for a 
border. 

- “T guess the leaves like to come to our party,” said little 
Emma softly. 

- Several little autumn songs had been learned by the boys 
and girls; among them a “‘ Brownie Song,” and Miss Weston 
chose twelve or fifteen little boys andjgirls to be the.“‘leaf 
brownies,” and the “‘leaf brownies” had to wear leaf wreaths 
upon their heads. These were made by pinning the leaves 
together. 

When the song,was announced, the children who were to 
sing it, with wreaths on their heads and fingers on their lips, 
ran softly forward, took hold of hands, formed a circle, and 
tripped softly around, singing: 


“Hist, hist, be still, on tip-toe now advance, 
We’ve come to have a merry Brownie dance, 
We will form our circle here, 
Stepping lightly, for we fear 
We may waken all the sleeping world perchance. 


“Oh, we’re’ as light as thistle down or dew, 
We’re brownies of the brownie band so true, 
And we dance the livelong night, 
Vanish with the morning light, 
Hiding safe from mortal vision and from you.” 


After which, with smiling faces and slightly out of breath, 
the “leaf brownies” tripped gaily to their seats and vanished. 

Hobart brought a branch of fresh green leaves that had 
been overlooked by Jack Frost (or, perhaps, according to 
the new theory they had not “ripened” yet), and by virtue 
of his having been at school since the last spring vacation, 
and having learned the song in the long-ago last May, he 
stood up at the front of the room and, waving his branch, 
sang about the “green leaves and how they shook hands 
with the frolicking breezes.” It was a pretty song, and 
“Hobart remembered it beautifully,” said Miss Weston with 
a smile. 

Little Ella then spoke a short “piece” which she had 
learned from her primer: 


.“‘The maple is a dainty maid, the pet of all the wood, 
. Who lights the dusky forest glade with scarlet cloak and hood.” 


The school _in concert repeated a simple rhyme which Miss 
Weston had written for them: 


“The leaves like butterflies flit down, 
- Red, brown and orange-gold; 
Now here, now there, - 

Blown by the air, 
They whirl above the mold. 


“ At last like butterflies, they light 
Upon the dry brown grass, 
And light as air 
They nestle there, 
And whisper as you pass.” 


The old familiar song of ‘‘Come, little leaves,” was sung 
and motioned out, and after this came a little language lesson 
on leaves; their uses, color, and shape, in which all the 
school took part. 

Then Miss Weston had the “monitors” (those sitting in 
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the front of each row) distribute down their aisles large 
maple leaves, which had been carefully selected. 

On these leaves Miss Weston laid a handful of peanuts 
and chestnuts and one or. two wintergreen and peppermint 
candies, explaining that the flavoring for the candies was 
taken from the Jeaves of the wintergreen and peppermint 
plants. 

What mattered it if peanut shells and ragged leaves littered 
the floor? Mr. Williams, the janitor, is good-natured, and 
October days are none too long for October pleasures. 


The Twain Mile 


A. C. SCAMMELL 


“Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain.” 

Don’t run, teachers. No sermonette is to follow this text. 
Like many another helpful thought, it comes, and stays, and 
will not go until I put it to some use. So I use it now to 
hang a bit of a school talk on. 

iss Ainslee was not fond of children, so she owned, but 
she went the duty mile with them every day; then she left 
them to find the rest of their way alone. Sometimes they 
found it; oftener they missed it. Miss Ainslee’s conscience 
compelled her to go that one mile, but she went it at great 
cost to herself, for her school was notably a difficult one to 
manage. 

One day, she had a revelation. It came to her that she 
had never gone the twain mile, the mile beyond the ought- 
to-do, the expected-to-do, the paid-to-do mile, with her 
children. 

The day after her awakening, she set out bravely to go 
that other mile. For many days, none of her children went 
with her, and night found her lonely and over-tired. 

You know, if ever you have had the experience, that the 
children in “hard” schools are fond of springing things 
upon one another, and upon their teachers. Miss Ainslee’s 
boys and girls were so surprised by her sudden and lively 
interest in their interests, that they sharpened all their senses 
to detect gins in her new way. After they found that there 
were none, and that her interest in them was genuine, why, 
they were as glad of her company along their way as she 
was of theirs. And when she became acquainted with her 
school, not as pupils, but as erratic, warm-hearted children 
yet in the making, and their finish depending much upon 
what she would do for them, then she began to be fond of 
them, and for the first time she really enjoyed teaching. 

Of course, you expect me to say that her school grew into 
a notably easy one, all because of the discovery of that twain 
mile. For, besides leading straight into the children’s hearts, 
Miss Ainslee found that this other mile led her into homes 
where work was waiting to be done; where the laugh and 
talk needed to be made earsome, the dress to be made eye- 
some, the stew to be made savory and nosesome, and the house 
to be made so homey, that come what might, the little bird 
in the heart would sing, all the year round. 

The other day, I visited a school whose teacher was walking 
the patience-mile with a thoroughly discouraged boy. I 
knew that she had denied herself a pleasant social evening 
with friends that she might prepare an illuminated half-hour 
for her boy, the next day. She did not single him out by act- 
ing, “‘See! I have taken all this pains for you/”? But, to the 
class at large, she explained, by the simplest object lessons, 
certain points already clear to them, but cloudy to the boy; 
and this in a way entertaining to the class, and awakening 
to the boy. 

I know a woman who began to walk the love-mile with her 
children on the first day of her teaching. Past seventy now, 
and a long way beyond her school-teaching days, she keeps 
faithfully on, and is still the beloved teacher to her grown-up 
boys and girls. How? By keeping informed of their loca- 
tion, interests, lapses and rises; by rejoicing and sorrowing 
with them; by bearing them towards the best in life by her 
strong desire-prayers, the prayers which the psychologists 
now tell us cannot fail of their assenting answer; by the 
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written message, the holiday remembrance, and the fricndly 
call. : 

Once, in reply to a friend’s remonstrance, she asked, with 
all of her girlhood’s naiveté, “Don’t you think that a young 
girl should wed the work of her choice? I wedded teaching 
because I loved it, and I expect to stand by it, with all it 
means, as long as I live.” 


English Composition 

(Uniform Examination Questions in The School Bulletin for May, 1907) 

1 Write a letter to a publishing firm, ordering a set of 
reading books for a class of 20 pupils. 

2 Classify each of the following sentences as loose, periodic, 
or balanced: rewrite the loose sentences in periodic form; 
indicate two points of contrast in the balanced sentence: 
a Under the open sky, in the odorous air of the orchard 

Stript of its golden fruit, was spread the feast of be- 
trothal. 

t_ Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset was seen: 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay wither’d and strown. 

c The ships were in extreme peril, for the river was low 
and the only navigable channel ran very near the left 
bank, where the enemy were encamped. 

3 Show how the strength of a sentence is affected by (1) the 
choice of words, (2) the arrangement (or order) of the 
words, (3) the number of words. 

In the following sentences point out and correct (1) two 


violations of strength, (2) two violations of clearness, 


(3) one violation of unity. 

a When I arrived at Rome they conducted me to St. 
Peter’s where some American friends met me. 

b When she saw him he treated her as kindly as the 
others. 

c I wish to be with and to work for my parents. 

d John, the brother of Henry, who gave me the book is 
an author. 

e The book was universally read by everybody. 

} Anna told her sister that she was not very strong and 
therefore she had to be careful. 

4 Expand the following sentence by adding a noun in appo- 
sition, a relative clause, an adverb of manner, an adverbial 
phrase of time and an adverbial clause: Marian studies 
her lesson. 

5 Show, either by defining or by using in sentences, the 
distinction in meaning between the words in each of five 
of the following groups: (1) immigrate, emigrate, (2) pre- 
cise, concise, (3) convince, convict, (4) assent, consent, 
(5) species, specie, (6) constantly, frequently, (7) ballad, 
ballot. 

6 Show in what respect the figures of speech in each of the 
following groups are similar and in what respect they 
differ: (1) simile and metaphor, (2) apostrophe and 
personification. 

Give an illustration of simile and one of metaphor. 

7 Mention (1) three essential qualities of a good paragraph, 
(2) two purposes of an introductory paragraph. 

8 Construct an outline of at least five paragraphs for a 
narrative on one of the following topics: (1) My First 
Visit to a Farm, (2) Lost in the Woods, (3) A Curious 
Experience, (4) A Faithful Dog. 

g-10 Write the story outlined in answer to question 8. 


ANSWERS 
(Copyright 1907, by C. W. Bardeen) 
I Gansevoort, N. Y., April 11, 1907- 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Dear Sir: — Please send me 20 copies of Black’s Sec 
ond Graded Reader, with bill at best price for mtro- 
duction. 
Yours tru y 
Lucinpa G. Fircu, teacher village school. 
2 (a) Periodic; (6) balanced; (c) loose. 
The river being low, and the only navigable channel 
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inning very near the left bank where the enemy were 
encamped, the ships were in extreme peril. 
he time and the freshness. 

1) The choice of words is what makes some utterances 

ems on the forefinger of time. Substitute any word in 

‘Her voice was ever soft, gentle and low” and it is no 

ionger Shakespeare. (2) The arrangement gives em- 

phasis. Thus: ‘The better part of valor is discretion.” 

‘Transpose the subject and the force is gone. (3) The 

number of words is usually inversely as the strength. 

Thus when his sister goes to the foot of the stairs and 

alls out, “‘John, get up and come out here and see how 

fresh and beautiful the morning is,” John does not even 
hear her. When his mother goes to the stairs, ‘ John, 
get up quick, it is most breakfast time; don’t be late 
again and keep us all behind,” John says sleepily, 

‘‘Pretty soon,” and turns over. But when his father 

goes to the foot of the stairs, and says, ‘‘ John!” he calls 

hack, “‘Coming, father,” and dresses in a hurry. 

(a) (3) The last clause modifies arrived, but (2) is placed 

as if it modified conducted. 

(b) (2) The others may be subject or object. 

(c) Better, I wish to be with my parents and to work for 

them. 

(d) Except for the punctuation (2) one could not tell 

whether who was John or Henry. 

(e) Universally (1) is pleonastic. 

({) In each case (2) she may be either Anna or her sister. 

4 Marian, dear child, who is like a daughter to me, dili- 
gently studies with patient perseverance, whenever she 
has a moment. 

5 He immigrates to America by emigrating from Italy. 
His figures are precise and his presentation of them forci- 
bly concise. He convinced the jury of his innocence 
and they would not convict him. He gave his assent, 
whereupon John consented also. A hobo is a species 
of tramp without specie or any other form of money. 
Mary studies frequently, but Julia studies constantly. 
He hummed a Scotch ballad as he cast his ballot. 

6 (1) Both are based on resemblances, but simile uses the 
word like, while metaphor omits it. He flies like an 
arrow is simile. He flies, a human arrow, is metaphor. 
Apostrophe breaks off in the middle of a speech to ad- 
dress some person or thing; personification endows an 
animal or thing with human attributes. 

7 (1) It should present a thought clearly, adequately, 
forcibly. 

(2) To conciliate and interest the audience and prepare 
the way for the statement and argument to follow. 

8 Why I was sent away from home. 

My first impressions. 

Serious business begins. 

Some compensations. 

Why boys do not like the farm. 


9-10 omitted because of length. 


Ww 


(All the questions and answers from the beginning of Uniform 
Examinations to March 31, 1890, are published in The New York 
Question Book. 8vo, pp. 461, 6 illustrations. Manila, $1.00. Cloth, 
$2.00. C. W. Bardeen, Publisher, Syracuse, New York.) 

What better way for the money and time expended, for a teacher to 
freshen up for examination than to “go through” this book? Send for 
copy of The School Bulletin containing list of books of these Questions 
and Answers, on separate subjects for several years. C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, N. Y. — Tue Eprror 





A Palette 


Ochre of the chestnut, 
Emerald of the pine, 
Scarlet of the maple, 
Crimson of the vine, 
Cobalt of the heaven, 
With these, at His will, 
God has made, in autumn, 
A palette of the hill. 
— Isabella Howe Fiske 
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Good Words 


I find the same pleasure in Prmmary EDUCATION that I 
always have, and that is saying much, for in my early teaching 
I measured every new method and device by the standard 
of your paper. 

I always read the editorial first, then dip into the rest at 
my leisure. You have done much for me, in teaching me 
to think independently and to be honest enough to speak 
out the things which I know to be right for little children. 

M. W. 


Your March editorial was, to me, the best of anything. 

I read it over and over and hugged myself because you also 
dislike those ‘“animal-and-plant-talking stories” and the 
“Mr. and Mrs.” abomination. A teacher gave a lesson on 
“Mr. and Mrs. Robin.” Next day a small boy came rushing 
in and said, ‘““O, Miss D——, I just saw one of them there 
wimmen robins feeding her children.” 
N. 


I have been cutting the Primary EpucaTion for my 
Month’s Scrap Books and I can’t help but wish that every 
alternate page was one of advertisements, so that I could 
have everything to paste — or better that I had ten copies of 
each month. There is nothing in the paper that is useless. 
I think it was especially good this past year. 

I. L. 


Have been binding and indexing my last year’s PRIMARY 
EpucaTIon and feel once more impelled to write you a 
personal note, thanking you for the great help you have 
been to me. 

Have been a subscriber ever since the magazine was first 
published and feel that you are one of my special friends. 
Have tried many primary papers, which have been dropped 
for the next new one, but have always remained faithful to 
my first love. Have them all and they are in constant use. 
Don’t believe I could teach without Primary EDUCATION 
and the last copy is alway on my desk. 

K. 


Recitation 
A. B. B. 


(Showing a half apple, cut crosswise, to audience) 


’ 


Wouldn’t you really like to know 
The way that seeds in apples grow? 





Cut ’cross the apple, there they are, 
Placed so they make a pretty star! 





A Mathematical Tendency 


A Sunday School teacher had occasion to catechise a new 
pupil, whose ignorance of his Testament would have been amus- 
ing had it not been so appalling. One Sunday she asked the little 
fellow how many commandments there were. 

- To her great surprise, the lad answered glibly enough, “Ten, 
ma’am.” 

“And now, Sammy,” pleasantly continued the teacher, “what 
would be the<result if you should break one of them?” 

“Then there’d be nine,” triumphantly answered the youngster. 
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Supplementary Reading 
II 
For November 
A. J. K. 


Lesson I. 
Who, who! Who, who! 


- What a queer noise. 


What a queer looking bird. 


- This queer looking bird is an owl. 


He made the queer noise. 


- The owl is looking at you. 
- He has very big round eyes. 


He lives in a tree near my school. 
His home is in a hole in the tree. 


- He sleeps in the day time. 
- He does not sleep at night. 


He sees well at night. 

He does not see well in the day time. 

This owl has three baby owls. 

Baby owls are not pretty birds. 

The baby owls will not fly away. 

They are too little to fly away. 

This owl will catch a rat for his baby owls. 
He will go to the old barn. 

He will go to the barn at night. 

This owl will go there to catch mice. 

Then he will feed his baby owls. 

Some owls are big birds. 

The owl does not sing. He can only hoot. 
Do you like to see such queer birds ? 

Do you like to hear such queer birds? 


Lesson II. 
Just see that big frog! 
I will catch him, Mabel. 
Oh, no, you must not catch the old frog. 
I think he has some little frogs. 
This old frog must feed the baby frogs. 
He will feed them with flies. 
You can see him catch the flies. 
There! he is jumping on a log. 
The log is near the pond. 
The frog likes to sit on the log. 
He likes to sit in the sun. 
See! he is hopping away. 
He will go into the pond, now. 
Then he will come back to the little frogs. 
Do you see him looking at you? 
I think he likes good little girls and boys. 
Do not try to catch the baby frogs. 
By and by they will be big frogs. 
They will catch flies and bugs, by and by. 
Hop away, old frog. We will not hurt you. 
We will not hurt your little frogs. 


Lesson III. 
How do you do, Mary? 
Will your mamma let you play with me? 
I must ask her, Jennie. 
What are you going to play? 
I am going to play house. 
My mamma gave me a big doll. 
My papa gave me a little dog. 
I call the doll, Bessie, and I call the dog, Rex. 
Would you like to see Rex jump? 
Rex will jump very high. 
I will let you hold my big doll. 
Then we will go out to the barn. 
We will see the little chickens. 
Mamma will let us feed the chickens. 
You can feed the old hen. 
I will show you our cow. 
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Papa will take you to ride. 

Now run home and ask your mamma. 
I know shejwilljlet}you come. 

You can bring your baby doll. 

We will have such a good time. 
Good-bye, Mary, come back, soon. 


Lesson IV. 
I am going to grandma’s to-day. 
She wants me to come. 
May went away with mamma. 
She went on the train. 
Grandma lives near our house. 
She has such a pretty garden. 
A dove has a house in the garden. 
If you look, you will see her pretty flowers. 
It is summer time, now. 
We will pick some of the flowers. 
Do you like roses and pinks? 
Grandma has many kinds of flowers. 
Alice has been in grandma’s garden. 
Willie has been in grandma’s garden, too. 
He saw a butterfly. 
It was such a pretty one. 
It had black and yellow wings. 
Grandma gave me some seeds to plant. 
She let me plant them in her garden. 
I will take good care of them. 
The sun will shine on them. 
I will put water on them every day. 
By and by there will be flowers to look at. 


LEsson V. 


Where did you get your rabbit, John? 

Frank gave it to me. Was he not kind? 
Yes, he was very kind to give you a rabbit. 
Do you think he will give me a rabbit? 

I will ask him if he will give you one. 

My rabbit is black and white. 

Frank has one rabbit that is all white. 

He has many pet rabbits. 

They are all very pretty. 

Some have pink eyes. Some have blue eyes. 
I must give my rabbit some grass. 

A rabbit likes grass to eat. 

Frank gave the rabbit to me on my birthday. 
I shall be very kind to this pretty pet rabbit. 
Papa will make a little house for my rabbit. 
He will put it out in the garden. 

There will be a little yard around the house. 
Then my little rabbit can run about. 

I hope Frank will give you a little rabbit, too. 
I think you will be good to it. 


Lesson VI. 
How deep the snow is! 
It is still snowing, too. 
Do you like to see the snow come down? 
It comes down very softly. 
Now the sun is coming out. 
It is not snowing now. 
Do come out to play in the snow. 
Oh, yes, I will take my new sled out with me. 
If you have no sled, I will give you a ride. 
We will not take the baby with us. She is too little. 
Where shall we go to play? 
We can go out on the hill. 
Would you like to coast down hill? 
Yes, if I may try your new sled. 
O yes, you may coast on my sled. 
Come, let us go up the hill. 
We shall not be cold, for I shall put on my warm coat. 
So shall I; and I shall have on my warm mittens. 
Now see how fast my sled will go. 
You jump on and try it. 
Yes, it does go very fast. 
We must not stay too late. 
Mamma will want us at home. 
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Lesson VII. 


t Hark! I hear a queer sound. 

It is the wind. 

How hard the wind blows! 

It makes a queer noise. 

Sometimes, I think the wind plays a tune. 

Do you like to hear the wind in the trees ? 

The wind helps us many times. 

He will help little boys to fly kites. 

9 The wind will dry the clothes for mamma. 

io When the ground is wet the wind will help to dry it. 
11 Some big ships sail with the wind. 

12 The wind likes to play with little girls and boys. 
13 He will blow off little boys’ hats. 

14 He tosses the little girls’ hair. 

15 The fall wind calls the little leaves to play. 

16 How they fly and skip about! 

17 Can you see the wind? 

18 No, you cannot see it, but you can hear it. 

19 In the summer time, the gentle wind blows. 

20 It is the south wind that blows so softly. 

21 When the wind blows softly, we do not hear it. 
22 The south wind rocks the birdies to sleep. 


Lesson VIII. 
Bessie’s papa is a farmer. 
He lives in the country. 
There is a large garden on his farm. 
The garden does not have flowers. 
Bessie’s papa plants things to eat. 
He plows the ground in the spring. 
Then he sows the seed. 
The rain and sun make the seed grow. 
9g Papa will let Bessie weed the garden. 
10 She likes to help her papa weed the garden. 
11 Bessie has a little garden, too. 
12 Her garden is a flower garden. 
13 It is near the house. 
14 The little chickens see the flower garden. 
15 They would like to go into the garden. 
16 Bessie must keep the chickens out of the garden. 
17 She will call her little dog, Rex. 
18 Rex will not let the chickens run and scratch in the 
garden. 
19 But you must run out of the garden, too, Rex. 
20 Papa will not like to see you in the garden. 


Lesson IX. 
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1 How do you like my pretty white dove, Willie? 

2 It is very pretty. Where did you get it, John? 

3 Papa gave it to me on my birthday. 

4 He brought it from the farm. 

5 My little dove can fly up in the air. 

6 Can your little dove sing? 

7 No, he can not sing, but he can say, ‘‘Coo!” 

8 Do you hear him now? He says, “Coo, coo! Coo, 
coo!” 


9 I wish I had a little dove for a pet. 

1o If you would like a pretty dove, Willie, I think my 
papa can get you one. 

11 Come with me and we will see if he can get you one. 

12 See, my dove is flying to the barn. 

13 He will come out to me if I call him. 

14 He will not fly far away from the home. 

15 What do you give him to eat, John? 

16 I feed him with grain and corn. 

17 You may give him oats, if you wish, Willie. 

18 Papa is going to make a house for him. 

19 Then he will live in his little house. 

20 I hope you will have a dove soon, Willie. 


LEsson X. 
What did you do on Thanksgiving Day? 
We went to grandma’s house. 
Such a good ride as we had to grandma’s house! 
There was snow on the ground. 
We had to go in the sleigh. 
Papa and mamma and baby went with us. 
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7 When we got there we had our dinner. 
8 Grandma had turkey and chickens. 

g She gave us nuts and apples. 

to We had pumpkin pie, too. 

11 Oh! we had a very nice dinner. 

12 After dinner we went out to the barn. 
13 We went to see the cows. 

14 John was in the barn. 

15 He let us give the cows some hay. 

16 Then we gave the horse his dinner. 

17 He likes oats very much. 

18 We went home that night. 

19 Did you go to your grandma’s house? 
20 Does she live on a farm? 

21 I hope you had a good time on Thanksgiving Day. 





School-room Cleanliness 


Emma L. GARTLAND 


A great deal of attention is paid at the present time to the 
proper lighting, heating, and ventilation of modern school- 
rooms. Much thought, time, and money are expended in 
this direction with varying results. Medical inspection also 
receives its share of popularity, and comes as a boon to 
teachers and often a godsend to the pupils. We hear much 
of school hygiene, but what do we hear of school cleanliness ? 

We have our school-room walls tinted, hung with pictures 
and casts. The window shades must blend with the wall 
tints. The child’s surroundings must be artistic and beauti- 
ful. We hear much of school art, but what do we hear of 
school cleanliness ? 

Are the children’s surroundings as clean as they should be? 
I find upon inquiry in various cities that the floors of the 
majority of school-rooms are washed once each term. This 
means in a few cases once in eight weeks, and in many cases 
once in twelve or sixteen weeks. 

What housewife with any pretensions to decency would 
allow an uncarpeted hall or kitchen to go unwashed for eight 
weeks? Would not any housewife contemplate with horror 
the possibility of forty children crossing her floors for one 
day? Yet they cross the school-house floors many days. 
To be sure these floors are swept, and swept frequently, but 
that does not obviate their need of actual scrubbings. 

The desks at which the children work, fare even worse 
than the floors in this matter of soap and water. They are 
scrubbed yearly or not at all. “It takes off the polish.” 
What if it does? Cana dirty polished desk compare with a 
clean unpolished desk? And these desks are dirty. Go into 
a school-room, the best cared-for school-room in your locality, 
and see if the desks are clean. Perhaps you will be surprised, 
as I have been, at their actual filth. 

Now, comes the question, what shall be done about it? 
Cannot this very important matter receive due consideration ? 

It cannot be expected that the over-worked janitors of the 
school buildings can do more than is now required of them. 

Is there not sufficient public money to insure cleanliness 
in the“surroundings of public school pupils? Can we not 
have a discussion of ways and means, with the opinions of 
teachers on the subject ? 





The Maples 


As the maples give us our most gorgeous coloring they are 
naturally among the first to attract the children’s attention. 
The mountain, the striped and the sugar maples ripen their 
seeds in the fall, and the quest of seeds, and the way they are 
planted beneath the trees may be a part of the interest of the 
excursions after the leaves. The red and the silver maples 
mature their seeds in the spring. The different colors of the 
leaves of the red and sugar maples in the autumn should be 
observed and the fact that the red maples are the first to 
lose their leaves. Suggestions and information should be 
given to the children before they go in quest of their maple 
leaves, that their eyes shall be open to other facts about the 
maple leaves than the color of the foliage.—Sel. 











See noevil; hear noevil; speak no evil. 


The Three Little Monkeys 
of Nikko 


A. B. B. 
(All rights reserved) 


(Nikko — 92 miles from Tokio — is one of the chief religious centres 
of Japan. It owes its celebrity to the sepulchres and sanctuaries of 
Iyeyasu and Iyemitsu, of an ancient dynasty.) 


One of the oldest bits of carving in the world is the group 
of the Sacred Monkeys of Nikko, carved over the door of 
the Stable of the Sacred Horse. 

Copies —in miniature — of this group may be found in 
almost any bazaar where Japanese goods are for sale, for 
the small sum of twenty-five cents. Briefly described, the 
group consists of three monkeys, most realistic in form and 
expression. One may well describe them as the three wise 
monkeys, for they symbolize the trite Japanese motto, ‘‘See 
no evil, hear no evil, speak no evil.” 

My last year’s class was never tired of seeing the “little 
blind monkey,” with paws held tightly over the eyes; the 
“little deaf monkey,” with ears tightly covered; and the 
“little dumb monkey” with paws held closely over the 
mouth. 

The three quaint little figures served as the ‘‘ Open sesame’”’ 
to a series of impromptu lessons — on right doing — in con- 
nection with the regular lessons upon the human body and 
its organs. 

The class took great pleasure each morning in repeating 
the free translation, with appropriate gestures: 


‘See no evil, 
Hear no evil, 
Speak no evil!” 


I wrote the following version to give an added interest to 
the lessons: 


JAPANESE Motto 


In the land of Japan, far, far away, 

There’s a quaint little motto the people say: — 
No Evil see, though it appear; 

No Evil hear, though it be near; 

No Evil speak, no Evil do; ' 

See, hear, and speak what’s pure and true! 


In connection with these lessons, the daily reading from 
the Bible, without comment, seemed to impress the children; 
for the selections — using the Concordance as a guide — were 
composed of the several texts that were in harmony with the 
right use of ears, eyes, and tongue. 

Little by little, the seeds of truth were dropped into the 
minds and hearts of the children to take root and bring forth 
the deeds of right. 

The interest of the class in this little group of monkeys 
never seemed to flag. I wrote the following verses to add 
still more pleasure to this most enjoyable series of lessons. 
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THE THREE WISE MONKEYs OF NIKKO 


Here are wise little Japanese monkeys — 
A curious group the three! — 

For one is blind, and one is deaf, 
And one is dumb, you see! 


The left-hand little monkey — 
Lest he should Evil spy — 

Has lightly placed a tiny paw 
Before each twinkling eye! 


The middle little monkey — 
Lest he should Evil hear — 
Has tightly pressed a little paw 

Against each hairy ear! 


The right-hand little monkey — 
Lest Evil forth should come — 
Has placed his paws upon his mouth, 
So that his lips are dumb! 


These wise little Japanese monkeys, 
I’m sure can ever impart 

A lesson ’twere well to remember— 
Its words imprint on the heart. 


An Experiment 
HALuieE D. WALKER 


Yes, the third grade teacher was always trying experiments, 
and often she did things that perhaps she wouldn’t have done 
if she’d had ten or fifteen years of teaching behind her. 
She violated not a few of the rules set down by Mr. White 
and Mr. Tate and others regarded by the profession as 
infallible guides. But then she was very young and inex- 
perienced. She hadn’t been out of short dresses long enough 
to have acquired a stern, pedagogical demeanor, and that 
may be the reason she was always “‘trying things.” 

She even let the children have head marks in spelling; 
and, on one corner of her blackboard, she wrote the names 
of those who had perfect lessons in arithmetic. She had 
heard older teachers discourse learnedly at institute and had 
heard these very practices condemned. ‘Learning for its 
own sake”; ‘No reward but the child’s own joy in its 
work”; and so on. But still she kept on ‘‘trying things.” 

To-day it was a Perry Picture — one of the penny-each 
kind. It was a copy of St. John and the Lamb,” and she 
had placed it in front of the room just over the blackboard. 

‘‘Isn’t the little lamb sweet ?’’ said one of the children. 

“How pretty its wool is!’”’ said another. 

“Children,” said the teacher, ‘‘somebody in this room 1s 
going to own that picture before to-day is over.” 

“‘Oh, I know,” said the little tow-headed boy on the front 
seat, “‘it’s for the one that behaves the best.” 

“No. It’s for geography, I just know it is,” said Johnny, 
the bad boy, and he took out his book and went to work. 

Now, tucked away in a corner of that teacher’s desk, was 
a little note which read as follows: 


My dear Mrs. Jones: 


Johnnie’s deportment is very unsatisfactory and he doesn’t 
study well. Please speak to him about his work and punish 
him for his misconduct. - 

Respectfully, 
7 Lucy M. WHITE 


But Johnnie was studying diligently, stopping now and 
then to look longingly at the picture above the front board. 
When geography time came, there was a flutter of anxious 
expectation. It was a review and the teacher took out 4 


great many slips of paper, on each of which was a question. 

“Now, children,” she began, “I shall begin with Ferris 
and go around the class. If you answer the question, you 
may have the slip; and the one who gets the most slips may 
have the picture. Here’ — for they were beginning to bounce 
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up and jown —“‘I should hate to skip you because you’re 
not quic.”” 


Every child sat bolt upright in “position.” 

Whe: the slips had all been given out, the children had 
them count. 

“How many have only one slip? Rebecca, Helen, Jim, 
Joe, Bi, Laura. How many have two? Lorna, Margaret, 
Ferris, \nthon. Three? Max, Claud, Emily. Four? Ber- 
tha ani’ Horace. Five? Only one — Johnnie.” 

And so the picture was taken down and given to Johnnie. 


“What are you goin’ to do with it, Johnnie?”’ whispered 


the boy across the aisle. 

“T’m a-goin’ to take it home to my sister,” he answered 
proud|; ; 

“The sister who is in the fifth grade?” inquired the 
teacher 

“No’m. This sister ain’t never been to school. She’s 


been sick all her life, and she dearly loves pictures.” 

“Bless his heart!’”’ thought the teacher, “‘there’s lots of 
good in that boy, after all.”” But she merely said, ‘‘ You 
may take out your books and study spelling.” 





Stories 


Epirn M. PHEASBY 


[| ‘The Boot-black and His Dog 


In a large city a man had a bootblack stand. The stand 
was near a ferry where many people passed to and fro each 
day. In order to get more customers, the man taught his 
dog a very naughty trick. The little animal used to roll in 
the mud, and then rub himself against the people as they 
came along. 

After awhile some one found out this trick. Then the 
man and his little dog were sent away to earn money in a 
more honest manner. 


I] Peter the Cat 

Peter was a large, black cat. It was his business to keep 
the house clear of rats and mice. He often caught birds, 
but never ran after chickens. 

The hens and roosters were afraid of him at first, but they 
soon became used to him. 

One day he was taking a nap upon the grass. The chickens 
climbed on his back and one of them even stood on his head. 
This was too much for Peter. He got up, shook himself, 
and went on the stoop. There he finished his nap without 
being bothered any more by the chickens. 


Ill The Donkey and the Bags of Salt 


A man with a donkey went to buy a load of salt. On the 
way home, the donkey fell into a small stream. Of course 
the salt melted and the donkey had nothing to carry. 

The next day the same thing happened. The man then 
saw that the donkey was playing a trick. He thought of a 
good way to punish him. 

lhe third day the man bought a load of sponges. When 
the donkey fell into the water, the sponges filled with water. 
Chis made them heavier than before. The donkey found 
that he had a bigger and heavier load than the salt had ever 
been. 

; — that you may be sure the donkey played no more 
ricks 


The Squirrel’s Lesson 
[ asked a squirrel why he worked 
Each bright October day, 
And never for a moment shirked 
His task, to run and play. 
He went right on, nor stopped to tell, 
So I began to work as well. 
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A Little Talk on Drawing 


With Suggestions for October Work 


Arte E. KELiLey 
Bristol, Conn. 


HE question of helping primary teachers to draw 
on the board is simply the question of teaching 
them to draw, and to those who have no taste for it, 
it seems simply impossible. They are sure to 

exclaim, ‘‘I never can learn; why, I can’t even draw a 
straight line!’’ 

People who cannot draw always say that. But why should 
they be able to draw straight lines when they have never 
practiced them? A few people can do it without practice, 
and a few can play the piano by ear, but this ability without 
training amounts to very little and, after all, straight lines 
are not nearly as much needed as curved and crooked ones, 

There is a mistaken idea about the study of drawing in the 
minds of most people. No one expects to learn to write 
without practicing the same words over and over. No teacher 
expects to teach reading, arithmetic, or music, for example, 
without study of the subject, but drawing is generally supposed 
to come by the grace of God or not at all. 

No one dreams of learning to play the piano or the violin 
without years of practice, and it may be that if as much noise 
were made in practicing drawing and painting as in learning 
to play a musical instrument, people would understand more 
about the matter. From this standpoint it seems really un- 
fortunate that great effects in drawing can be produced so 
quietly. People watch an artist at work and exclaim, “How 
easily he does it!”? not realizing how much mental energy is 
being expended nor how much hard labor is back of it all. 

But all this, you will say, is not encouraging to the busy 
teacher who has little talent for drawing. A cheap and 
glittering method of making effective and impossible chalk 
pictures to dazzle the uninitiated would commend itself much 
more than good advice, and then, the children want to be 
entertained. Have patience. There is plenty of entertain- 
ment now-a-days in school courses; some of them fairly reek 
with it. If you can really draw a little and interest the 
children in drawing, you will start them on a subject that will 
give them entertainment all their lives. 

With four or five drawing lessons a week with the little 
children, and a capable supervisor who is willing to give 
freely the instruction she has had to pay well to obtain, 
and which she labors to impart in the most concise and 
effectual manner, almost any teacher may make good progress 
if she makes the most of the opportunity. With no drawing 
teacher to help you, drawing courses, books and magazine 
articles by experienced supervisors may be of value. 

The first thing, then, is to feel that you can learn to draw, 
the second, that you will learn, and the third, to work at it. 
Expect of yourself, at least, what you expect of the children. 
Do the things you want them to do, and you will certainly be 
able to help them, for you will understand their difficulties. 
Do not expect too much at first, but persist. It is a matter 
of seeing and teaching to see — a question of using the sense 
that gives the most pleasure (because in constant use) most 
effectually. Many teachers understand this, and some of 
them have said to me that what they needed was to ‘“‘see 
things right.” 

The joy of the drawing supervisor’s heart is more often the 
slow pupil who, after great effort, does work of real merit, 
than the brilliant one who draws so easily that continued 
application is irksome. And she is happy when a teacher 
who has hated drawing begins to show a bit of enthusiasm, 
to take pride in the work of her class, and even to put an 
occasional sketch on the board. Then the supervisor says to 
herself, ‘My work has not been in vain; a new world is 
opening to that teacher, for whereas she was blind, now she 
begins to see.” But, at first, it may be “through a glass 
darkly,” and we must start at the foot of the ladder, not 
minding discouragements — they are a detail of the business. 

What shall we do first? Suppose we begin with curves. To 
steady the hand there is no better practice than that of drawing 
circles. Try it on the board, standing at arm’s length from 
it. Move your arm freely. Begin at the bottom of the circle 
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and move toward the left; 
circle several times, then draw it with freedom and without 
stopping, making only one outline. Do this frequently and 
have the children try it with you, half a dozen of them at a 
time, but do not let them stand too near the board. Practice 
circles on paper, making them four or five inches in diameter. 
Put your paper as far from you as possible on a small desk. 
Hold your pencil lightly and almost parallel with the paper, 
make" the movement several times, but draw only one line. 
Keep ‘trying. Then take simple curves, first placing points 
for the ends of the curves, then practicing the movement 
before drawing. Draw them on the board and on paper. 
Draw with one free steady stroke, neither too slowly nor too 
rapidly. (Fig. 1.) 


()) 


Fig. 1 


Now you are ready for something more interesting. Take 
an apple and place it about three feet from you and consider- 
ably below the level of your eye. Look at the proportion. 
Study the outline to see how it differs from the circle. An 
irregular apple is better to draw than a regular one because 
it has more character. Look for “straight places” in the 
curves. Sketch it lightly. Now hold your pencil level with 
the top of the apple to see if 
the stem falls below it, or ap- 
pears to. Observe where and 
how the stem joins the appie 
and draw it. Hold your 
sketch off and compare care- 
fully with the apple, looking 
at the apple much more than 
at your sketch, so as to get 
the right image in your mind. 
Correct your sketch. Now half close your eyes and study 
the apple to see how the light strikes it. ‘Take your pencil as 
you would a piece of chalk and hold it near the point; prac- 
tice making soft broad lines. Now 
broaden the lines to suggest the 
shadow. You are to make an ac- 
cented outline and not a shaded 
drawing. (Fig. 2.) Now place the 
apple above the level of your eye 
and study it as you did before, no- 
ticing the different appearance of 
the stem. If the apple is placed 
quite high, the shelf line will appear 
in front instead of behind the apple. 


Fig. 2 








Fig 3. 


(Fig 3 
a will be surprised to find how much there is to learn in 
drawing the outline of an apple, and in the number lesson 
you will not put anything like*Fig. 4 on the board. This 
hybrid between an apple and the heart on a valentine causes 
distraction to the drawing teacher. The children have that 
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mental picture in lieu of an apple and it takes almost super- 
human effort to replace it by something more like a real 
apple. If pictures must be used in number work, pray do 
not use apples. 

Now suppose you wish to draw a small branch of apples. 
(Fig. 5.) Begin with a little practice on leaf drawing, taking 
a leaf in the easiest position. Take two small pieces of paper 
just as you would have the children do; place the leaf on one 
paper, make the drawing on the other, keeping the two papers 
close together so that you may take in both at one glance. 
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Move your pencil up and down the midrib and draw it, 
getting the same curve. Move your pencil down one side 
of the leaf and draw it; notice how the other side differs from 
it before drawing it, and observe that the apple leaf is broad 





near the end. (Fig.6.) A common fault is to make it too 
tapering. Now draw the petiole. Find a vein that shows 
plainly, move your pencil along it and draw it as exactly as 


possible. Draw one or two more veins in the same way, 


Fig. 6 Fig. 7 


Accent the midrib and the outline. Do not add any mean- 
ingless lines. Do not draw anything you do not see, with 
the idea of i improving the drawing. It is ruinous. Now hold 
a leaf by the petiole so that it appears to be very broad and 





Fig. 8 


short. (Fig. 7.) Try to represent its appearance and forget 
for a moment that it is a leaf. Think of jit as an irregular 
spotand draw it truly , trusting your ey es rather than your knowl- 
edge of the leaf. Now hold it so that it looks very narrow, 


ane. 


2 Fig. 9 





and draw it. (Fig 8.) Be perfectly honest and have faith 
that you will learn something in so doing. - Draw leaves in 
as many positions as possible and try"to represent curled-up 
and twisted ones. 
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Fig. 10 Fig. 11 
(Continued on page 400) 
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Notes 


Superintendent Rapp, of Berks Co., 


Pa., is putting into execution a most ex- 
cellent plan which he has been formulating 
for some time. Mr. Rapp, like other men 
of sour! judgment, is seeking to impress 


upon country boys and girls that the city 
is not the only place to work in nor the 
most desirable place to live in. The plan 
by which he is seeking to combat the city’s 
call is to establish clubs for boys and girls. 
The object of the clubs is to bring the boys 
into competition with each other in the 
matter of raising certain vegetables and 


other farm employments, and create a 
friendly rivalry among the girls about their 
cooking, needle-work, and other house- 


wifdy employments. Prizes will be offered 
and exchanges of ideas made possible. It 
is Mr. Rapp’s hope that pride in doing their 
line of work well will keep many a boy and 
girl from going to the city. 


— Philadelphia will soon furnish to the 
educational world a report on the psycho- 
logical development of the child under the 
stimulus of proper play. Wm. A. Stecher, 
Director of Physical Culture in Public 
Schools, is collecting data for this report, 
which will show that the sixty play-grounds 
opened in this city during the summer have 
appreciably decreased juvenile crime, raised 
the moral and mental standard among chil- 
dren, put a premium on cleanliness and 
fostered a spirit of protection for the 
younger among the older children. Mr. 
Stecher is collecting his material from the 
teachers who have conducted the recreation 
work. Each instructor has supplied him 
with a detailed account of her work and 
observations among the youngsters, and 
have answered minutely the fifteen ques- 
tions put to her in a printed form. Some 
of the facts revealed by the teachers’ ob- 
servations are: That rowdyism is decreasing 
among the boys; that street games and 
gambling are disappearing among the juve- 
nile population; that the tendency to cheat 
in games is being lessened; that the innate 
protection of the weaker by the stronger is 
being cultivated and a general sense of civic 
responsibility encouraged. 

Among the questions Mr. Stecher asked, 
and which elicited this information, were 
the following: “Are the children disposed 
to play fairly and take turns? Are they 
polite to you and each other? Does the 
influence of the play-ground extend to the 
neighborhood? When left alone, do the 
children play street games or those learned 
in the play-ground? Are parents interested, 
and what means have you found most effec- 
tive in gaining an influence over the chil- 
dren? Are they easier to manage than at 
the beginning of the month?” The replies 
indicate that in all cases the opinion is 
unanimous that a general improvement in 
deportment and manners is apparent. One 
teacher in the congested district said that 
when she first took cliarge she was desig- 
nated as “that woman.” Now she is re- 
spectfully addressed as “teacher.” An- 
other noticed the tenderness of big boys for 
babies. One typical little street Arab es- 
pecially constituted himself the guardian 
of the occupants of baby coachés, and made 
it a point to see that the toddlers were kept 
out of harm’s way. — North American 


FREE A FLAG 


For Your School 


Get in closer touch with your 


r upils. Cultivate in them a 
Teachers S52: 


that smoulders in the heart 
of every American-Born Child. Be Patriotic. Don’t bother the Board, 
Get credit for something yourself. By our plan you can secure for your 
school, without cost to you, one of our large 5x8 feet Bunting Flags, 46 
stars, sewed on both sides, latest regulation as to stripes, etc., for indoor or out- 
door use; warranted not to fade and guaranteed as represented. In any retail 
store, this flag would cost you from $3.50 to 5.00, or more. 


Write us and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Flag Buttons in the handsome national 
colors. . These buttons make beautiful shirt waist sets and coat lapel ornaments. Let the 


children dispose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the opportunity. Send 
us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above described Flag, all charges prepaid. You run 
no risk. Our method instills patriotism, makes the pupils proud of their Teacher, their school and their 
country, as evidenced by hundreds of unsolicited testimonials similar to the following: 


Hemiock, W. VA., March 16, 1007 





MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., Anderson, Ind. 
Gentlemen: —The Flag is received and is more than pleasing. I did not expect to see the nice flag that 


it is, and the pupils were just wild with excitement, and could hardly wait to raise the flag before giving a 
hurrah for our flag. 

Yours very truly, B. H. Carpenter, Hemlock, W. Va. 
teEvery Teacher in our land should send us their name and address and secure a flagfree. We 
will then place you in a position to earn extra money by writing a few letters for usto other teachers 
Write to-day for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny 


Are the Pictures of these 
Patriots on Your Wall? 


We furnish them suitable for schools, 20 by 24 
inches in size, beautiful photo colors, and framed in 
solid black bone ebony, rub finish 2 in. frame. You 
can procure them on the same plan as the Flag. 
Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold, 
and we will send either picture, securely packed and 
cxpress paid to your station. We furnish either Wash- 
ington or Lincoln buttons, or the Flag buttons. Please 
state kind of buttons desired. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY 
107 Meridian Street - - ANDERSON, IND. 














Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 


Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THe EstersBrook STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


Also Raphia, Reed and other Hand-work material, and a ee 
great variety of articles adapted to the Holiday season, 
among which are the Hennesey Building Blocks. 
Nothing better than these for Christmas Gifts. 
THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 
80-82 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


DO YOU TEACH ARITHMETIC? READ THIS! 


We have secured the entire stock of 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE ARITHMETIC CARDS 
from E. L. Kellogg & Company and offer them 
At Just Half the Publisher’s Price 
Each set contains 200 or more problems, with teacher’s key. 
There are 32 sets covering every branch of arithmetic. Publisher’s price, 50 cents per set. 
Our Price 25 Cents Per Set, Prepaid 
Send for circular giving complete list of subjects. 


J. W. SCHERIIERHORN & CO,, 3 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 























THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF GYMNASTICS 


By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor of Physical Training in the Public Schools of Boston 
A System that gives Universal Satisfaction, and it is Scientific 


Cloth Binding Price, 75 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY New York Boston Chicago 
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(Continued from page 398) 


Now hang your apple branch or fasten it to a spray holder 
(by which I mean a small board made with a standard, for 
the purpose of holding sprays and branches), putting a piece 
of white paper back of the branch to make it show more 
plainly. Sketch lightly the main lines, then place your 
largest apples and the leaves that come in front. When you 
draw the main stems you will find a field for study in the 
proportions and the branching. 





For practice in leaf drawing, there is nothing better than 
the milkweed. Take the whole plant, and the leaves, which 
are simple in outline, will take many different positions, 
enabling you to compare one with another to the best ad- 
vantage. 

The little children cannot be expected to draw such sub- 
jects. They may draw such leaves as the willow (Fig. 9), 
the quince, morning-glory, lilac, nasturtium, leaflets of the 
walnut, etc. They should draw smooth-edged leaves, or if 
the edges are serrated, draw them as if they were smooth, 
as otherwise they will not notice the proportion. They will 
greatly enjoy coloring their drawings and will do surprisingly 
well if they are led to draw one step at a time and are re- 
strained from putting in more than two or three veins. Small 
sprays of blueberry and willow make fine subjects for them. 





Fig. 13 


Following your drawing ofjthe apple branch, a_bunch of 
grapes may be attempted. Place it against a background 
that will make it show plainly. Indicate the general shape 
of the bunch, beginning it at the top. - Now place the largest 
and most prominent grapes—those that show in front. 
In drawing those of which you see only a part, use your 
imagination as much as possible and remember that you are 
drawing parts of circles. A bunch of grapes is not an easy 
thing to draw, but it is very interesting and is good practice. 
You might use it to decorate your October calendar. The 
illustrations (Figs. 10, 11, 12) show the three steps in drawing 
the grape leaf; the lower part of the leaf has a peculiar 
shape and may be sketched with the framework at first. 
Do not attempt to draw all the irregularities of the edge, 
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but try to represent those that are most characteristic as 
carefully as possible. It is well to know what to leave out 
and much better to draw a few things correctly than to 
attempt too much. A great deal of detail merely distracts 
the eye and destroys the effect of the drawing. 

If you become interested in leaf drawing (and how can 
one help it in October), you will find nothing more beautiful 
than the wild blackberry. I know an artist who spent a 
great deal of time making study after study of the blackberry 
for use in a stained glass window. She took infinite pains 
to make something beautiful and graceful, and if she suc- 
ceeded in making it appear that she had done it easily, her 
success was so much the greater. But if the teacher finds 
the grape or the blackberry (Fig. 13) too difficult at first, a 
branch of wild cherry without the fruit will make quite a 
charming sketch if faithfully drawn. 





Methods and School 
Management 


1 In all teaching there should be examination, instruc- 
tion, drill; in what order should these be taken up? Why? 
2 Name three subjects somewhat related to history that 
the teacher of history should know. 
3 Should pupils under 12 years of age be required to 
prepare lessons out of school? Give reason for your answer. 
4 State the proper length of time for a recitation in 
(1) a primary class, (2) a grammar grade, (3) a high school 
class. Give reasons for your answer. 
5 What should be the chief purpose of the study of 
physiology and hygiene ? 
6 What is the purpose of alternative questions in exam- 
inations? What are the objections to such questions ? 
7 Mention three defects in questioning that tend to 
make pupils inattentive. 
8 In teaching young children to what faculties should 
the teacher chiefly appeal ? 
9g ‘What is the chief purpose of discipline in a school? 
1o Mention two advantages of the phonetic method of 
teaching children to read. Give one objection to this system. 


ANSWERS 
(Copyright, 1907, by C. W. Bardeen) 

1 Instruction furnishes the knowledge, drill fixes it‘ 
examination tests it. 

2 Geography. 

3 No. It isa time to develop their bodies by abundant 
air and freedom and play. 

4 (1) I§ minutes is ample for a primary class. Little 
children must not be confined long. (2) Grammar pupils 
may recite 30 minutes to give time to develop the topic. 
(3) High school pupils may be profitably interested for 45 
minutes, their subjects requiring more time and their maturity 
enabling them to work longer without fatigue. 

5 ‘To teach and impress the importance of proper care 


of the body. 


6 ‘To givea broader test. A single question may happen 
to strike a point on which the candidate is accidentally un- 
informed; with an alternate this risk is small. The danger 
is that the pupil will grow careless in preparation, thinking 
that out of so many questions he can guess at enough to 
make a fair showing. 

7 Questions may be so vague as to be unintelligible, so 
trivial or so leading as not to demand thought, or so far above 
the children’s intelligence as to be obscure. 

8 Perception, memory, imagination. 

9 ‘To effect the purposes of the school, study and in- 
tellectual and moral growth. 

to It enables the children to read what is given them 
more readily and makes new words easily pronounced; but 
the children are apt to lean upon it, and to fail when words 
are presented’in their usual form. — From New York Uni- 
form Examination Questions, April, 1907 (The School Bul- 
letin, New York) 
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1QO7 
Home Study Courses 
% Our School offers 


an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
colleges. 


We teach over one 
hundred courses in 
Academic and Pre- 
paratory, Agricultu- 
ral, Commercial, Nor- 
mal and Common 
School branches. 





Ph.D., 


r of english 


(rcnung, 


John F. 
Prof 


In our Normal Department we offer a 
Kindergarten Course for primary teachers 


who wish to introduce kindergarten features 
as well as for those intending to become 
professional kindergartners. We also offer 
courses in Pedagogy, Science and Art of 


Teaching, etc. 

Through the American Teachers’ Agency 
affiliated with our School, we assist our stu- 
dents and graduates in securing desirable 
positions. 

Our tuition rates are so low that no one 
need bi kept from enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. Special inducements to 
readers of PopULAR EDUCATOR. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty 
page catalogue. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


er a) Le INDLY LOOK AT 
eT THE PENCIL 
G se EZ you are using and 
e. * Ae see if it is marked 





“DIXON’S.” 
If it is somarked 





rf . : please accept our 

mAT i congratulations, 
Onan, but if it is not 
Hy Se eke | so marked won’t 
a Y you tell us what 
Gat iy the trouble is, 


onenmetos and why you pre- 
must be some good reason or 
Perhaps there has been a mis- 
understanding and you have not been acquainted with 
just the right grade and quality of DIXON’S PEN- 
CILS for the particular work in the schools under 
your charge. If you will let us know what pencil 
you have heen using we will send a sample package that 
will please you. You will be agreeably surprised to 
learn that the Dixon Company make so many kinds 
of pencils, and of such superior quality. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co 


fer it to our There 
you would not do it. 





Jersey City 
* 9 New Jersey 


ROBINSON'S 
TURKISH BATH CABINET 


\ Gives You Health and Beauty 









A Turkish Bath in your own home for ac. It 
opens the pores and sweats all the poisons out of the 
blood, leaving it pure and healthy. Physicians re- 
commend it forthecure of La Grippe, Colds, Kid- 
ney, Liver, Blood and Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, 
etc. If you are sick it will make you well — if well, it 
will keep you so. Price, No. 1, $12.50; No. 2, $7.50; 
No. 3, $5 00. 


We want first-class dealers in every town — liberal 
terms to good agents. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. 
389 Snowflake Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


BUSY WORK! 


are using 





New Plans. 
Primary 
Supervisors 


them. Booklet describing 
plans for 10 cents. 


SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Elmira, New York 





BELIEVES IN WOMAN’S POWER 

Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, the well-known 
society leader, in a recent interview took 
direct issue with the direct expressions of 
Charles M. Schwab, who not long ago gave 
it as his opinion that the true field for 
women’s exertions was in the domestic 
rather than the business world. Mrs. Fish 
thinks that women should be free to enter 
any occupation, and believes that they are 
equal in mentality to men, the difference 
being merely one of quality. She said she 
would rather be a great actress, writer, or 
artist than to have all the wealth she could 
command. She decried the practice of 
women marrying inferior men for fear of 
being old maids, and urged that women 
should have faith in their own powers and 
develop the best within them. 





UNIVERSITY TO TRAIN TEACHERS 
OF DEFECTIVES 

The first university department for the 
specific training of teachers of backward 
and defective children will be established 
this fall by New York University. The 
opening of the department is due to the 
great demand for teachers specially equipped 
for this work, which has followed the creation 
in the public school systems of many large 
cities of special bureaus for dealing with 
abnormal pupils, the training of whom by 
special methods has been found to be a 
source of great educational economy. 

The special course on backward children, 
which has been arranged as a feature of the 
School of Pedagogy by Dean Thomas M. 
Balliet, will be given by Miss Adaline M. 
Simpson, principal of Public School No. 110, 
Manhattan, where nearly a thousand defec- 
tive and backward children are under in- 
struction each year, and have been made 
almost self-governing under a “School City” 
plan. Her work will consist of practical 
lessons on methods and devices for teaching 
the feeble minded, supplemented by a series 
of exercises in manual training and gymnas- 
tics, rhythmic movements and plays de- 
signed particularly to aid these handicapped 
little folks. The courses in the manual 
work will be under the direction of J. P. 
Haney, M.D., Director of Manual Arts in 
the Manhattan Schools, who has long made 
a study of the use of hand work in the 
school life of the ‘‘Hundredth Child,” as 
he calls the defective. Luther Halsey 
Gulick, M.D., Director of Physical Train- 
ing, New York Schools, will direct the 
special work in gymnastics. Supplementing 
the work of this special class will be Dr. 
Haney’s courses in design, and methods 
and supervision of the manual arts and Dr. 
Gulick’s lectures on anatomy in education, 
methods of physical and mental examina- 
tion, play in education, personal and school 
hygiene, and methods and principals of 
physical training. Prof. James E. Lough 
will offer courses in laboratory psychology, 
Prof. Robert MacDougall will lecture on 
genetic psychology and sociology, and Dr. 
Balliet, in his course on principles of educa- 
tion, will deal particularly with fatigue and 
growth and the part which biology and 
physiology play in education. These courses 
have been designed to meet the require- 
ments of the New York schools for licenses 
to teach in ungraded classes. 
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STENCILS 


READ .THE WHOLE LIST 





Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
Cherries and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
Grapes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Girls, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
Colored Chalk Crayons— Very best, doz., 14c. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
Flags, Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa-—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney, Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
Merry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Christ Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each, 10c. 
Busywork Stencils, Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x 5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 
cilsonany subject for 10cts. Native 
Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—\ 
({ t) pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
<> Program, Roll of Honor or Wel- 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalog 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Enliven Your School Work 


Nothing stimulates the pupils 
and interests the parents so 
much as the school exhibition 
or entertainment. We have 
programs for ali the Holidays, 
special occasions and Friday 
afternoons 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
Eldridge Entertainment 
House, FRANKLIN, OHIO 


ANN ARBOR KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 
Established 1892 
Instruction by Correspondence 


A thorough and careful training in practical Rinder- 
gartening. 

Work designed for primary and private teachers. 
Also for use in the home. Address 


Home Office: 1107 Michigan Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Branch Office: Geo. F. Brooks, Salina, Kansas. 
(Please mention Prmary Epucation) 


HOME 
GEOGRAPHY 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 
Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 

I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 

Anna Botsrorp Comstock 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N.Y. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 


Cloth, 60 cents 














Educational Publishing Company 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
New York Chicago Atlanta 
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Editor’s Page 


October 


A haze on the far horizon — infinite tender sky — 

The ripe, rich tint of the cornfields, and the wild 
geese sailing high: 

And all over upland and lowland the charm of the 
golden rod — 

Some of us call it autumn, and others call it God. 





Opportunity stands with open arms to help the teacher 
and children draw close together in this golden October. 


The Literary Series 


Yes, I accept all your thanks beforehand. I knew you 
would like it. Who wouldn’t like such treasures prepared 
for them? The teacher who doesn’t preserve these in scrap- 
book or out, must be intellectually asleep. And the best of 
it is that while every teacher needs the information and the 
culture of the course, those most familiar with the authors 
will be the very ones who will enjoy it most. Miss Austin’s 
delightful work proves her to be the very one 


“T long have sought 
And mourned because I found her not.” 





Souvenir Postals 


Thank you — everybody who sent me souvenir postals 
this summer. Whether the names were strange or familiar, 
they were very welcome. The den window-sills are still 
stacked with them. 


Columbus Day 


Will not be forgotten this month, I trust, even if the teachers 
have forgotten to exchange their ways of ‘ ‘keeping” it. Just 
as soon as one enjoys a really successful thing in her own 
room the first thought should be, “‘I must tell other teachers 
about this.” It is not forwardness and it is not conceit to 
do this, only the carrying out of the Golden Rule. 


Only United States Stamps 
must be sent me for return of manuscripts. Do the over- 
the-border teachers stop and think when they enclose me 
their stamps ? 





Question 


Does it blunt the color sense in children for them to attempt 
to imitate the color of the rich autumn leaves? Compared 
with the nature tints their best efforts will be but daubs. 
Does their appreciation and enjoyment of their own work 
cause them to undervalue the perfect pattern ? 


Teacher Woes the editor ever print a thing in Primary 
EpucaTION that she doesn’t believe? 
Editor Yes, indeed, from others. 


EpITOR’s ADDRESS 
Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG 
48 Florence Street, Worcester, Mass. 


The Name on the Contribution 


Put your name and address on your contribution, please, 
even if. you"have written a separate note. Valuable articles 
are now held back from publication in this paper because 
no name was affixed. The accompanying notes are easily 
lost and the editor is powerless to remember — everything. 





Unit Poems 


Every teacher knows the bother of having to stop and 
look for a poem when she wants it, and without finding it, 


usually. Miss Derby, of Fitchburg, Mass., has come to the 


rescue with a scheme which she calls ‘‘ Unit Poems.” Send 
to the Unit Press, 389 Main Street, Fitchburg, Mass., for a 


descriptive circular, giving details and prices. The main 
purpose is to aid in the memorization of poetry, by loaning 
every pupil who has a selection to “learn by heart,” a copy 
of it to take home, to be returned afterwards, of course. 
Thus the teacher is ‘saved from copying selections, either on 
the board or off, and the child learns to study from the 
loose leaflet. If the 200 titles cover a range too advanced 
for primary grades, make an appeal to Miss Derby to provide 
for the simpler ones needed by youngest children. 





lhings to Remember 

Do not send drawings on the same page as the written 
article. 

Never send illustrations in pencil or common ink. 

Do not send color. 

Stamps for return must accompany every contribution. 
A stamped directed envelope is better. 

Original season verses must be of superior quality to be 
accepted. Better keep them over one season to be sure 
they are worth sending. Nothing tests prose or poetry like 
letting it get cold. 

If you are in doubt as to what time a contribution must 
be sent to be in season for a certain number, send it three 
months in advance — not a day later. 

Do not italicize words without a tremendous provocation. 
Read the best magazines and see how few italics you see. 

Don’t send plain manuscript between protecting paste- 
boards. Such matter is not injured by folding. 

Remember that the semicolons, colons, and paragraphs 
you teach in your school-room are also needed in writing for 
publication. 

Sending drawings wrapped in store paper and tied with poor 
white cotton cord is not the best way. Heavy pasteboards, 
stout paper, and plenty of hemp cord is the only defense 
against the United States mail-bags. 

One written word of communication inside a pack ige sub- 
jects it to full letter postage. A good opportunity to be 
conscientious and save the editor from paying the overdue. 

The employment of the first leisure in learning the rates 
of postage for papers, letters, packages, etc., 
recommended. Any postmaster will tell you. 


m7 
Si 


is earnestly 


A pac ké ige 


stamped correctly is appreciated for its rarity. 
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—— 
Notes 

(>. sland’s lowest grade teacher’s salary 
is $78 id only those who have taught less 
than « ear receive so little. From one to 
two yeurs, $900; from two to five years, 
$1020: om five to ten, $1080; from ten to 
twelve, 81140; twelve or more years, $1200 
for grade work. 


— Mr. Alfred Mosely and the English 
teachers who visited this country last winter 
have scut tokens of their appreciation to a 
number of those who aided in their reception 
while in this country. Superintendent Max- 
well has received a handsome silver loving 
cup. Associate Superintendent Strauben- 
muller, Chairman of the Local Reception 
Committee, and Josiah H. Pitts, Secretary, 
have each received a large silver inkstand. 
Together with each gift was an illuminated 
parchment, enclosed in a silver case, bearing 
the following inscription: ‘Presented to 

by the British school teachers who 
visited the United States 1906-7 in grateful 
recognition of the many courtesies and kind- 
nesses extended to them during their stay.” 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 
Sandusky, Ohio, who are recognized as 
being the largest manufacturers of school 
crayons in the world, have recently brought 
out a new wax crayon called Crayonart, 
and which they claim is ahead of com- 
petitors in the following respects: 

1 The name Crayonart means some- 
thing. 

2 The label is wrapped twice around 
the stick, making it stronger, and thus not 
subject to the heat from the children’s 
hands while using, and also prevents break- 
ing if it falls on the floor. 

3 It is put up in cartons containing a 
dozen boxes in each. 

4 It has a picture on the box which may 
be used as a study. 

5 The points of the crayons are conical 
and wear sharp by use. 

6 Crayonart is of such consistency that 
it responds in a satisfactory way. It blends 
nicely. 

Crayonart is recommended for use in the 
primary grades. For the higher grades, 
The American Crayon Company have just 
put forth a crayon called Crayograph. It 
will last several times as long as a wax 
crayon. It has a base of china clay and 
gives a rich, subdued tone. 

Among the other material this company 
manufactures are: Pastello, Sketcho, Hy- 
gieia dustless crayons, Sandusky white chalk 
crayons, colored chalk crayons, and lecture 
crayons of great variety. They also an- 
hounce a new and extensive line of water 
colors. 

It is their desire that all superintendents, 
supervisors and teachers using this material, 
or similar material, or who are contemplat- 
ing using the same, should be familiar with 
their products, and a postal card addressed 
to the Western Agent, Mr. A. H. Porter, 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, will bring 
samples and full information concerning 
their material and their traveling exhibit 
of pictures. Tt 1s AN OPPORTUNITY TEACH- 
ERS SHOULD NOT OVI RLOOK, 

































Do You Wish Good Health }li:#22 = 
a Good Figure and a 


Charming Personality 


out charge, ifican you. 


ANY a woman has sur- Too Short 
ners ~ husband “s Thin — 

ten giving : n — 

minutes a day in the privacy of ate 


Round shouldered 
Superfiluous flesh 


her own room to special direc- Prominent hips 


tions which I give to her for the 


Protruding abdomen 
care of health, face and figure, Weluhe 
Over 25,000 women have studied Do you end cossectly 
Complexion 


themselves under my direction in the 


f Do you walk gracefully 
past hve years. 


Weakness 


Lame 
Are You Tired of Drugs? Peitabiitty 
I use no drugs. I study each woman's case just as a eae 
physician studies it, the only difference being that I Catarrh 
strengthen and put in place weakened organs by exercise Indigestion 
| for merves and muscles controlling such organs, bring a’ Constipation 
good circulation of warm blood which I purify by teach- Kidneys 
ing correct breathing and by pemnee the special diet, Lungs 
bathing, etc., adapted to each individual. | strengthen Throat 
} all your vital organs, lungs, heart, nerve cen- Colds 


Rhew | 
ters, and send your blood bounding through your Cisculation 
veins as when a child. 

I develop or reduce your figure to correct proportions, 
Iteach you to stand and to walk with an ease and dignity 
which at once bespeak ee —y oy t. nines 
Clear Skin anda ~VYCTY Neurecan Oe roa owt 
Good Figure ae eee antcly wasted 
away, and the woman who carries from 20 to 100 pounds 
of superfluous flesh every time she moves has my sym- 
pathy—but she does not need to do so—and surely it is every 
woman's privilege and duty to keep herself attractive and pleasing. hou 

When you request details a! it my _ ) 
Seer Gane I you, Free, a booklet i ae. to stand and walk cor- 


ly, with a card of correct poise for your dressing table. 
What My Pupils Say of My Work 


I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your physical culture. | 

I have lost 73/pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 

* My biliousness is entirely relieved. 

ah ee Just think how I have gained, since I began with you, from 112 to 1374 Ibs. in one year. 

" fi wf My catarrh and lungs are much better and my body, which was a bony, crooked structure, 

’ = is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 

My head is steady, the confused feeling having gone. It is the best money ever spent for myself 

Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without | 
| 


ood 

Is your health or figure 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned here? 

Occupation? 

What is your age? 

Married or Singlet 


Give me your fall name and 


address, writing very elear- 
ly, please. 


Write me TODAY! 





—S=S—— 










the greatest distress, and now I think I could digest tacks. Iam so happy. 
Personal Write me fully, also letting meknow your faults of figure, ete. I will make 
e > & personal study of your case and will let you know whether I can help 
Instructions you or not. Your letter will be held in strict confidence. I never publish 
letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of testimonials from 
women I have helped, who have given me permission to show their letters. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45,57 Washington St., Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence," “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 







Miss Cocroft at Her Desk. 


=——— 





























= ———SSS==>= 
NOTE—Miss Cocroft, as President of Physical Culture Extension Work in America needs no further introduction 


THE DEWEY SPELLER 


By ED. McLOUGHLIN 
Principal of the Dewey School, Chicago, Ll. 


152 Pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, 30 Cents. Contract Price, 25 Cents. Bound also in Parts: 
Part I, Primary Grades. Part Il. Grammar Grades 

















The words in this speller, though there are only when its application is deemed specially 
over 6,700 of them in the regular lists, have advisable. 
been selected with great care from the speak- 3 The dictation exercises, of which there 
ing and reading vocabularies of pupils and are some forty-seven pages, differ widely 
arranged in grades from the first to the-eighth from those of other spellers. They are 
with special reference to their grade fitness formed with special reference to the words of 
and value. the grade and to the words of previous 
grades. The sentences are practical, signifi- 
cant, and correlate with the studies according 

1 There is no grouping of common and to the stage of advancement. 
uncommon words, usable and non-usable 4 The Word Drills are a new feature. 
words, but the words are listed in the order They teach the correct use of words, cultivate 
of their adaptation. No word, in fact, is habits of correct construction, and reinforce 
admitted that pupils may not be called upon the spelling of the words found in the grade 
to write in their school work or in business lists. 
and correspondence after leaving school. Part I. includes the four grades of the 

2 The law of association is carefully ob- Primary Schools with a vocabulary of about 
served in the primary grades whenever and | 2,400 different words and 21 pages of dicta- 
wherever it does not conflict with good grad- | tion. Part II. includes the four grades of 
ing, as, came, game, lame, hear, near, fear, the Grammar Schools with a vocabulary of 
bright, light, might, page 11; beat, cheat. over 4,300 words and 26 pages of dictation 
wheat, bread, spread, thread, page 23; freeze, As the result of several years’ practice and 
sneeze, squeeze, etc., page 31. This impor- revision in the Dewey School, this work is 
tant law will be found exemplified on every now confidently sent forth as a thoroughly 
page in these grades, though but seldom in practical and progressive speller 
the grammar grades. In the latter it appears Correspondence solicited 





Note Especially: 
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2046 Center St. 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
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The Story of the Corn 


ALICE Cook FULLER 


1 When the first warm days of the spring 
came, the farmer softened the earth in the 
field with a plow. 








2 He smoothed it with a harrow. He 
marked it into squares, so the rows of corn 
would be straight. 


3 He put the golden grains of corn to 
bed in the warm brown earth. 





4 The farmer called this “planting” the 
corn. | 


5 Three or four grains of corn were planted 
in each place, and the places were called hills 
of corn. 


6 ‘The corn lay for days in the warm damp 
earth. Soon tiny roots reached far down into 
the ground, trying to find food and water. 





7 Tiny arms, called sprouts, peeped out 
from each grain of corn, and grew upward 
toward the light. 





8 When the little white sprouts first peeped 
out into the light and air, they began to love 
the warm sunshine. 





g The sun warmed them, and the rain 
fell upon them and kept them clean and 
moist. They grew green, and were called 
blades of corn. 





10 They grew taller and taller, and soon 
they became big cornstalks. A pretty plume, 
called a tassel, came out on the top of each 
stalk. 





11 Along the sides of the stalk where the 
leaves came out, grew queer little green knobs. 
These knobs were ears of corn. 





12 Each ear was wrapped in soft green 
blankets called husks. 





13 At the end of each ear of corn was a 
dear little green fringe. This fringe is called 
the corn-silk. 
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14 Each ear of corn was made up of rows 
and rows of grains or kernels of corn. And 
at first these kernels were white and soft, and 


filled with a kind of milk. 





15 The stalks of corn were now as large 
as they could grow. The grains of corn, too, 
could grow no more. 





16 The stalks and husks turned to a green- 
ish yellow, and became dry and hard. 

17. The soft silks turned dry and brown; 
the kernels were hard and either creamy col- 
ored or bright yellow. 


The corn was ripe. 








18 The stalks of corn were then cut down 
close to the ground. 


The stalks were given 
to the cows for feed. 


The cows liked them 





very much. 
‘19 The husks were taken from the ears of 


corn, and the kernels were taken from the cob. 





20 The cobs were burned, but the kertels 
of corn were saved. 





21 Some of them were fed to the cattle and 
pigs and chickens when the days grew cold. 





22 Some were kept to be used for seed 
the next year. 





23 Some of the kernels were taken to a 
mill where they were ground up into meal. 
This is used for mush and for corn-bread. 





The Child’s World 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast — 
World, you are wonderfully dressed. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree; 
It walks on the water and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


You, friendly earth, how far do you go 

With the wheat fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 
With cities and gardens, and cliffs and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles ? 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, world, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers to-day, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say, 
“You are more than the earth, though you are such a dot: 

You can love and think, and the earth‘cannot!” 

— William Brighty Rands 

(Every child should memorize this poem. — ‘THE _Eprror) 
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Notes B~— ; 
The right teacher in the right position means 
—Sivy years ago one Massachusetts the highest sueeess for both teacher and sehool.”’ 
town reported that one-third of the pupils a 
were truants, now one per cent would be oe 
considered terrible. Seventy years ago there NOTE ALSO THE FOLLOWING PACE. 
were bul fifteen high schools, ‘now only SAA AAA Da0AD2AaALAr> 0 CCE: 
thirteen towns do not give children high rp SSSSSy SSeS sagpinciea 
. . ry” ° 
school privileges. Then $500,000 was the] 4 Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 
value of public school property, now $58,- A\ 
894,000. Then one town sold four school- IN “An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
? el Ais anal : a lee ar school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
houses at public auction at an average 0 best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
$41.34 Many school-houses were sold for put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 


from $4 ‘o $10 each. Then thirty feet of 
air to a pupil was known; now none has less 
than 215. “he men teachers had $25.44 a 
month; now $149. Women, $11.38; now 
$57.07. ‘Then in one hundred towns there 
was no uniformity of text-books. Now the 
public pays $708,000 a year for free text- 
books. ‘Then the cost per pupil was $2.81; 
now $24.89. — Ex. 


LONDON PLAYGROUNDS 


London has been provided public play- 
grounds on a scale and under provisions 
quite unusual in the United States. The 
playgrounds are open for the use of children 
(except in cases where it is decided other- 
wise) from 8 A.M. all the year round, until 
8 p.m. during the months of May, June, 
July, and August, until 7 p.m. during the 
months of April and September, and until 
6 p.m. during the months of March and 
October, and until the closing of the school 
during the months of November, December, 
January, and February. Playgrounds on 
the roof are excepted from this rule. 

The teachers are responsible for the con- 
duct of the children in the playground when 
sent out to play during school hours, and 
two or more teachers, in rotation, should 
be placed in charge of the playground during 
the recreation period, and should be present 
there the whole time, but this does not 
absolve the schoolkeeper from the general 
supervision of the offices and the exterior 
of the school building during school hours. 

The playgrounds of all permanent schools 
erected by the Board (with the exception of 
playgrounds on the roof or playgrounds 
which have been specially exempted by the 
Board from this regulation) are to be opened 
during the holidays to the children in attend- 
ance at the schools, for the following hours: 
Christmas holidays — from 10 A.M to I P.M.; 
and from 2 p.m to 4 P.M. Easter holidays 
and Whitsuntide holidays in cases where 
permission has been granted for the closing 
of the school —from 10 A.M. to I P.M.; 
from 2 P.M. to 4 P.M.; and from 5 P.M. to 
7 ?.M. Midsummer holidays — from 10 A. 
M.to1 p.M.; from 2 P.M. to 4 P.M.; and from 
5 P.M. to 8 P.M. 

The playgrounds are not opened on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday nor on bank 
holidays; nor on Saturdays nor Sundays, 
except where specially arranged otherwise. 








MALE HELP WANTED 


Positions for Teachers: Dean of Engineering 

+» $3000; Professor of Architecture, $1500; Teacher 

of Mathematics, $1200; Public School Principal, $1500; 

Teacher of English Grammar, $1000; Commercial 

branches, $800; Other high grade openings for capable 

men. Write us to-day stating education and ex- 
Perience. Offices in twelve cities. 


HAPGOODS. Suite 144, 305 Broadway, New York 


managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 

Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 

SO Bromfieidad Street, 


The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schools 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board to 
T i 


the Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling Companions, $7, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages, 
$1000, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, Pr mer, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Klocution, $600. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y- 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate you want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 
garten, home study. 50,000 Students. ‘ 

OAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Boston. 














Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 








Good teachers 5 Every week 
oss’ EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE =." 
times of the year. of candidates 
Register now. 101A Tremont Street Boston, Mass.  /or good places. 











This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends PRPECOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse N.Y. 





Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York, 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 


1200 Williams Ave., Portland. 
415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
414 Century Bldg, Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 





Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


ME TEACHERS’ EXGHANGE ® “iso's 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


T" Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MIDLAND THACHERS’? AGENCIES 
OFFICES: Warrensburg, Mo.; Lander, Wyoming; Sherman, Texas; Du Bois, Pa.; Juniata, 
Neb.; Pendleton, Ore.; Richmond, Ky. 
We charge no Membership Fee, therefore are free to recommend only the best teachers. we sani 
TRY US NOW. We can recommend for any position from KINDERGARTEN TO UNIVERSITY. 
Write any officee PROMPT — RELIABLE. 








Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 
lic and private schools. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 





5 Affiliated with the Home 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 2c2c. = 
of Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts, {possesses exceptional facilities for placing ambitious teachers in desirable positions. 
Special terms to readers of PopuLAR Epucator. Write for registration blank to-day. 
ALFRED H. CAMPBELL, Ph.D., Mgr., 22 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 








(Continued on Page 407) 














TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements ef our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by their 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now, 
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Autumn Leaves. 
HARRIETTE WILBUR Old English. 
. , —— = Z ‘ 
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1. This is the way of the au - tumn leaves, Light -ly, light ly dance ing, This is the way of the 
- 3 ‘This is the way of the au - tumn leaves, Soft ly, soft - ly fall ing, This is the way of the 
3. This is the way of the au - tumn leaves, Snug ly, snug ly sleep ing, This is the way of the 
—-+ ~ e- es a 
= F ; To er eS 4 
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au - tumn leaves, So __ light ly, light ly dane - ing. In rain and shine we quick - ly grew, And 
au - tumn leaves, So _ soft ly, soft - ly — fall ing The au-tumn’sfrost has turn’d us brown, In 
au - tumn leaves, So snug ly, snug ly sleep - ing. Old Win - ter comes with blank - et white, And 
{ \ 1 SN | 
N a N 
F 5 * = ; = : a ets 4 1 * e 7 
aman “ 2 | , 7 * ~ o | 
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fresh and = green the sum mer through. Up on the boughs when - soft winds blew, So 
green and red and yel low,. gown, We tly a way and fut ter down, So 
when we close our eyes sO tight We're tucked a way the —_ long, long night, So 
AN 
= ; +~— -,-___@- _& es amen } ~ ~ % A ae, ~ _ N 4 N 
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ight ly, light ly dane ing, This is the way of the au tumn leaves, Light ly, 
soft ly, soft - ly fall ing, This is the way of the au tumn leaves, Soft ly, 
snug ly, snug - ly sleep ing This is the way of the au tumn leaves, Snug ly, 
. a] “ _ ‘ = . _ 
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light - Ty dane ing, This is the way of the au - tumn leaves, So light - ly, light- ly dance ing 
soft ly fall ing, This is the way of the au - tumnleaves, So © soft ly, soft - ly fall ing. 
snug - ly sleep -_ ing, This is the way of the au - tumnleaves, So snug - ly, snug- ly _ sleep ing. 
DIRECTIONS First verse — ‘This is the way”’ wave branches back and _ forth 


The children who are to give this song-play wear little 
pointed hats made of brightly colored autumn leaves, and 
sashes or sleeveless jackets of them. These garments are 
easily made by pinning the leaves together, using the stems 
or grass stems for pins. Each one carries a branch of the 
leaves in each hand. 

If teacher and pupils wish to add a little decorative effect 
to their autumn program, they could outline and color a 
blackboard stencil, put branches of autumn leaves in corners 
and windows, and suspend chains of the brightly colored 
leaves from threads stretched across the room from the 
picture molding, all the threads meeting at the centre of 
the ceiling. If no autumn leaves are to be had, artificial 
ones may be cut from tissue paper, using reds, greens, yellows, 
browns, and orange colors. These decorations are easily 
made and very effective. To make the chains, take threads 
two or three feet in length, string several leaves thereon, 
separating them by knots a few inches apart. Tie these 
chains to the threads. The decorations can be left until 
snow comes, and, if desired, snowflakes of tissue paper be 
made to replace them when they are no longer seasonable. 

Invitations to the Friday afternoon exercise may be 
written on leaf-shaped pieces of drawing paper, tinted in 
autumn leaf colors. 

The whole number of pupils could give this song, each 
one wearing the leaf crown, hat, jacket or sash he has made 

for busy work, and each carrying a branch, or a select num 
ber may sing. In the former case the children exercise in 
and down the aisles; in the latter, they enter from a hall or 
ward-room, and stand in a line along front. The motions 
are as follows: 


‘Lightly, lightly dancing’’ — skip to one side with side skips. 

“This is the way’’ — wave branches. 

“So lightly, lightly falling” — skip opposite way to original places 

“In rain and shine’? — wave branches, skipping back and forth with 
side steps. 

Second verse 
to floor. 

“Softly, softly falling” 
branches at feet. 

“This is the way” -— face front and wave branches up and down. 

“So softly, softly falling’? — face right, bend, and wave branches. 

“The autumn’s frost,’’ etc. — skip up and down aisles (or across 
front) with side steps, waving branches overhead. 

Third verse-— ‘This is the way’’—sing more softly, dropping 
branches to floor, holding them rather listlessly. 

“Snugly, snugly sleeping” -— heads drooped to left shoulder, eyes 
closed, branches waved slightly, still holding them to floor. 

‘This is the way’? — heads up, branches raised slightly, then dropped 
to floor again. 

“So snugly, snugly sleeping’ — heads drooped to right shoulder 
branches waved ever so gently, with a sidewise movement of body. 

“Old Winter comes” — gradually settle to floor, singing last of verse 
more and more softly and slowly. 


— ‘This is the way” wave branches up and down 


— All face to left, bending over and waving 


Phonics Everywhere 


It is little Edna’s first year in school, and, like all beginners, 
she is very enthusiastic about her lessons. She is learning 
to read by the phonetic system and takes delight in practis- 
ing at home. Not long ago someone stepped on the cats 
tail, and the poor beast gave utterance to an agonized wail, 
followed by a prolonged hiss. “‘O mamma,” Edna eagerl 
exclaimed, “did you hear kitty give the ‘th’ sound? I sup- 
pose she learned it from me.” 











my 
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Notes 


AN EXPERIMENT IN ETHICS 

Supcrintendent Greenwood, of Kansas 
City. has been trying another experiment. 
It consisted in the trial of a hypothetical 


Charlie by his peers. Charlie has thrown 
down his slate and refused to do his sums; 
further, he has added contempt of court to 
his other misdemeanor by saying that he 
didn’! care. What is to be Charlie’s fate? 
This is the question put to the pupils in 
several schools by Mr. Greenwood. The 
pupils made written reports of the case. 
There was practical unanimity that Charlie 
was a bad, yes, a very bad boy. But the 
punishment that should fit the crime: that 


was the point of diversion. The punish- 
ments ranged from the simple giving of zero 
to the extreme of ‘‘sending him to the office.” 
The comments and suggested punishments 
from one school will give an idea of the 
variety of opinions of the heinousness of 
Charlie’s act and attitude: Lincoln School 
— Bad boy, 73; whip him, 47; punish him, 


27; spank him, 5; send home, 9; put in 
tub of cold water, 1; lazy boy, 2; scold him 
good, 3; try again, 3; keep him in, 2; 


make him write 1000 words, 1; no courage, 
1; made to work, 3; cloak-room, 2; 
teacher ought to talk to him, 1; a lecture on 
obedience, 2; not a refined boy, 2. 





A LETTER TO A SCHOOL GIRL 


The Washington Irving High School of 
New York City continues to broaden its 
field of usefulness in a wonderful way. Its 
latest mission is the getting of girls to attend 
the high school who would not otherwise 
have done so. The students issue a seventy- 
five-page dainty booklet, 2 by 3 inches, 
with thirty-five full-page original pictures 
illustrative of the school work. The first 
few pages will show the spirit of the book- 
let. Each girl sends a booklet with her 
card to every girl she knows whom she 
thinks should come to the school. 

“Dear Friend: This is a letter from girls 
in a high school to a girl who we hope will 
go to a high school, too. Every girl ought 
to. Even one term in a high school should 
make life richer, more cheerful, and more 
beautiful. We should like to welcome you 
to our school family. ‘Think over it and 
talk with your father and mother about it. 

“There are several different courses in 
our school. First, there is the four-years 
academic course. This is the one that pre- 
pares you for college or the teachers’ training 
school. A great many of us are taking the 
course, and we are proud of the record made 
in it. If you could look into the last annual 
report of the City Superintendent of Schools 
you would find that 97 per cent of our 
graduating class passed the examination to 
enter the training school. 

“* Another course is the commercial course, 
in which you may study stenography, type- 
Writing, bookkeeping, etc. There is a 
library assistant’s course, with cataloguing, 
bookbinding, and various kinds of library 
work. 

“There is a dressmaking course, with 
sewing, draughting, costume designing, and 
millinery. 

“There is a designer’s course, with still- 
life, picture-study, draperies, illustrating, 
lettering, and design.” — Ex. 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 405) 








SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS” AGENCY |,.5 OeDNST AND rer OW. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS AGENC 


Cc. Je ALBERT, Manager 
result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State Universities, in go 


j f in State Normal Schools, s00o in Second 4 Publ 
Large Cliemtage gr cent of atthe Colleges, so in State Normal Schools, so00 in, Secondary and Public 





378 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





| | i ee On Se CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FiFfTr Ave 


ALT 


BOISE, |IDAHO 


THA CHERs’ AGEINCW 
bas itions for teachers with We records 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


“ BREWE 


ESTABLISHED 22 ¥ 
POSITIONS EILLELD, 7,30 














TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


EARS 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 
n , 1 Makes a specialty of placing teachers in the Middle States 
LiMmeCa polis and in the West—largest salaries paid there. 


2 Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
e Teachers as 











3 Guarantees to satisfy its members or will return the fée. 


for our| 4 Has been remarkably successful in placing its members 
Free during past years. 

Booklet Address 1. A. Thorson, 329 P 14th Ave. S.E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write for Blanks. Address 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - - - Madison, South Dakota 
It pays — to pay — to get— more pay. Register Now! 


TEACHERS’ Operates in Pacific Northwest States. Good openings for Sept. Also special 

TREN Yenc tgtthers durogube yea. 1094 positions ted. We areouthe ground 
TEE INTERNATION ATI, 
THACEHRS’ _ lformation Concerning Teachers ands 
AGEHNOw 


A Specialty of Primary and 
EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager - - - =- - 














Agency 




















Kindergarten Departments 
6 East Madison Street, CHICACO 





An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANCELES One fee fortwooffices gBeRKELEY 
The great Agency of the west, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 











Graded Memory Selections 


ARRANGED BY 


S. D. WATERMAN, Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, Cal. 
J. W. McCLYMONDS, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
C. C. HUGHES, Superintendent of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 


190 Pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 


They are the best selections for school use I have ever seen. 
Frank E. Parutn, Supt. Schools, Quincy, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 2046 Center St. 


12-16 Trinity Ave, 





Chicage New York Boston Berkeley, Cal. Atlanta 
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Cinderella Pantomime 
MaupE M. GRANT 
First SCENE 
Cinderella, in a dull brown or gray gown, sits on a low 


stool in the middle of the stage, and wipes away imaginary 


tears, while her two gaily dressed sisters strut around the 
stage and finally go off at the left. 

Enter the fairy godmother, dressed in a long red cambric 
gown. She wears a high, conical, black hat, with a frill 
around the face, and carries a gilt wand. She comes up to 
the weeping Cinderella, and with a look of inquiry, gently 
touches her. Cinderella starts, and points to her two step- 
sisters who are just leaving, and wipes away tears as she points 
to herself and slowly shakes her head. At this the godmother 
vigorously nods her head (in the affirmative). Cinderella 
despairingly shakes hers, and points to her shabby gown. 
‘Ves, yes,” nods the godmother, and with a wave of her wand 
in trot four little boys pulling a cart whose sides have been 
covered with yellow cambric. 

The boys wear peaked Brownie caps tied under their chins 
(these caps are made of brown cambric), and they also wear 
brown cambric capes that come to their knees. 

The boys and the cart come to a standstill at one side of 
Cinderella, who still looks at the fairy godmother and shakes 
her head. 

The godmother touches her with the wand, steps up behind 
her, unbuttons and slips off the gray apron. Underneath 
Cinderella has on a beruffled (pink or blue) ‘‘party gown,” 
with short sleeves. The skirt of her dress is long — down to 
the floor. 

She smiles and looks delighted. The godmother helps 
her into the ‘chariot’? — touches up the ‘‘mice” with the 
wand, and they trot twice around the stage and off, Cinderella 
waving her hand as she rides away. 

SECOND SCENE 

The ball. Six little girls and six little boys, beside the 
Prince. The little girls wear long dresses of cambric or 
silkoline (blue or pink, pale green, figured, yellow, white 
and lavender). Their hair is put up on their heads. 

The boys wear bright colored capes of cambric, and fancy 
hats trimmed with feathers, fancy pins, or buckles. The 
Prince wears a light colored cape trimmed with gilt paper 
fringe and a bright sash. He wears a gilt crown on his head. 

The boys and girls stand around in groups, and Cinderella 
enters. The Prince goes up to her, takes her hand, and 
they lead in a simple march, after which they alldance. (No 
attempt was made to teach regular dancing steps, the little 
couples taking hold of hands and hopping in time — or out 
of time — with the music. 

Behind the stage a bell is struck twelve times. Cinderella 
hastily leaves the Prince, and in hurrying away drops a gilt 
pasteboard slipper. (This is made like a Japanese slipper, 
consisting of a sole with a piece coming up over the front of 
the foot.) ue 

The Prince stops short, looks after the vanishing Cinderella, 
then hurries after her, and picks up the slipper. 


THIRD SCENE 


A low chair is brought forward by one of the little boys. 
The “ladies and gentlemen” of the court stand at one side, 
and the Prince, with the slipper, stands by the chair. 

One by one the little ladies trip up, sit in the chair, and 
the Prince tries the slipper on them (pretending to slip it 
over their shoes). At everyone he tries he shakes his head, 
in some cases turning to the audience and measuring “too 
big” and “too little,” shaking his head the while. 

The two who represent the proud sisters, pretend to cut 
off the heels and toes. The Prince emphatically shakes his 
head, and in comes the godmother, leading Cinderella by 
the hand. She has on her gray apron, and the “‘court ladies” 
sniff and turn up their noses at her. Not so the Prince; he 


leads her to the seat, tries on the slipper, and joyfully nods - 


his head. 
The godmother taps Cinderella with her wand, unbuttons 


the dingy apron, and the mysterious princess stands revealed 
in all her finery. 
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The Prince takes her by the hand, and walks to the centre 
of the front of the stage. The other little ladies and gentlemen 
do likewise. They all make bows, and arm in arm walk off 
the stage. 

Slow and soft music may be played during the whole pan- 
tomime, except during the dancing scene, when music should 
be bright and lively. 





Verses for Tots 
E. C. 
October 
Through the soft October air, 
Nuts and leaves are falling; 
In the woodland everywhere 
Boys and girls are calling. 


The Goldenrod 


The goldenrod had yellow hair 
All soft and bright and thick; 

Now — I can’t find it anywhere 
It turned to white so quick. 


Plant Story ° 
First a tiny little plant — 
Garden flower or weed — 
Then a bud and pretty bloom, 
Last, a little seed. 


The Thistle 
The thistle seeds were ripe and dry; 
One bright October day; 
The playful wind came frisking by 
And blew them all away. 


The Squirrel 


How cozy all the little squirrels must be 
Deep in the hollow of a tall, old tree! 


The Autumn Time 
The fall has come again, I know, 
For on each flower and weed, 
Where little blossoms used to grow, 
I find a pod of seed. 


Feathers 


Thistle tufts and goldenrod, 
Seed from out the milkweed pod, 
Each one like a dainty feather — 
Softly fly around together. 


P Milkweed Babies 


The milkweed babies lie in bed, 

A small brown cap on every head; 
Each wears a pretty silken gown 
And side by side they nestle down, 
Until the summer flies away; 

The cradle opens wide some day 
And wakes the cunning little things 
Then off they float on gauzy wings. 


The Cricket 
Little crickets in the grass, 
Gayly chirping as we pass, 
We will try our work to do, 
Always cheery, just like you. 


’ 


The Caterpillar 


Who’d ever think the caterpillar, dressed in sober brown, 
Would some day, on a pair of wings, go flying up and down? 
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95S PINS sioces| 


For Society or Lodge—College or School. 
Fa to you. Mace to order in any style or material. 
» Re s offer. Either of the two styles here iHpstrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than 
shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1.00 
doz. —y 10c. 
< Sterling Silver, 
$2.50 doz. 
=. Sample 25c. 





FREE— v and handsomely illustrated 
catalog ue- vs new Styles in GOLD AND 
SILVER faction guaranteed, Cellu- 
loid Butt id Ribbon Badges at right 








| designs and estimates free. 


yrices. Sj 
 RASTIAN PROS. CO., 104 South ..e . Rochester, N. ¥.— 


Rigit-at-Hand Stories 


For Dictation and Reproduction 
By ROSA L. SAWIN and FRANK H. PALMER 

A choice collection of short stories 
and interesting anecdotes for teachers 
to read or tell to the class. 

Adapted to children of 
school age. 

Great care has been taken to select 
stories with a good, healthful, moral 
tone. 

The English, the paragraphing and 
the punctuation have been made as 
nearly perfect as possible. 

The book will meet a want often felt 
in the school-room and in the home. 

Cloth, 210 pages. $1.00 postpaid 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield Street - + Boston, Mass. 


Ideal Letter Cards 


are unequalled in durability and arrangement. Used 
regularly by thousands of primary teachers. Six cents 
aset by mail. Special offer during October only, 
5 sets for 25 cents, or 12 sets for 50 cents. 

Our Catalogue of Busy-work, etc., is full of good 
things for the primary teacher. Free on request. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - = Chicago, Ill. 


ND ESERTEN 
MATERIAL 


WE SEND 


FREE 


‘Our New 25-cent Booklet. 


“How to Use Kindergarten Ma- 
terial in Primary Schools” 
To primary and rural teachers for 
ashort time. Drop a postal card 
to-day! We are the only firm.in. 


the U.S. putting up Kindergarten 
Material especially 


For Primary Schools 


And Can Save you Money 


Our series of inexpensive Hand 
oks for teachers doing primary- 
kindergarten wark are helpful. 


The Primary -Kindergarten Teacher 


Is worth a dollar a month to 
any live primary teacher. 
Shults’ Aids will help you. 


Am. Kindergarten Supply House 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 





grammar 



























Are you using 


THE PUPILS’ 


PRACTICE TABLETS 
in Augsburg Drawing? 





Notes 


President Charles W. Dabney, of the 
University of Cincinnati, comes out vigor 
ously for teaching from the Bible in all 
He the United States 
better equipped schools than any othcr 
nation, but is weakest in moral and cthical 
training. 


schools. says has 


The system of manual training rcpre 
sented by the Sloyd Training School in 
Boston, which school was founded and is 
supported by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, has 
been honored by being selected as the most 
desirable system for sloyd for India. In 
spector-General of Education, Mr. Bahbba, 
a government official from Mysore, India, 
after having visited several representative 
schools in Europe and America, finally 
decided upon the system as taught in Boston. 


— Supt. E. G. Cooley of the Chicago 
schools, has taken a decided stand on the 
high school fraternity question. Now that 
every attempt on the part of the Board of 
Education to drive these out of existence by 
forbidding their members to participate in 
school activities has failed, Superintendent 
Cooley has presented to the school manage- 
ment committee a statement in which 
‘“frats” and sororities are characterized as 
a menace to the schools and has urged their 
abolition. In presenting the statement to 
the committee, statistics have been added 
showing that the average scholarship of the 
121 pupils enrolled in secret societies at one 
of the high schools is only 7x9, a mark 
below the passing average required of high 
school students. ‘While the rule of the 
Board prohibiting members of secret soci- 
eties from representing their school in any 
public way or in any interschool activities 
has had the effect of preventing a number 
of new pupils from joining,” said Super- 
intendent Cooley, “it has not driven the 
old members out of the fraternities, and as 
the existence of the secret societies has been 
shown to be a menace to the schools 1 am 
firmly convinced that some action should be 
taken to abolish them. What line of action 
should be taken has not been determined 
upon, but in the Seattle High School frater- 
nities were abolished by the School Board 
and the Supreme Court of the state of 
Washington held that the Board had a right 
to take such action.” 

School Board Journal 





A ONE-PUPIL SCHOOL 

From Greeley, Col., comes the report of 
the most “exclusive” public school district 
in the country. A single ranch occupies 
the entire school district. ‘The members of 
the family constitute the School Board, and 
the son of the household is the only pupil. } 

It is the Woods Ranch, formerly known 
as the Seventy Ranch, near Hardin. The 
president of the School Board is Charles 
Allyn, manager of the ranch; the secretary 
is his wife; the treasurer, a young woman 
living in the home, and the pupil of the 
school, the nine-year-old son of the Allyns. 

When the annual school election was 
called, the notices for the meeting were 
posted on the school-house, the bunk house, 
and the barn, respectively. — Ex. 





Positions Open 
for Teachers 


Hundreds of positions like those described 
below now open for capable, experienced 
men. Good openings in business and 
technical work for men wishing to give 
up teaching. 





_ Director: Well-known eastern college has open- 
ing for first-class man to take charge of athletics. 
Salary, $1000. (PT-477)) 

Instructor: University in middle West wants 
thoroughly experienced man to teach mechanical 
drawing. Will have charge of classes in elementary 
mechanical drawing, mechanism, machine ‘design 
and descriptive geometry. Salary, $100@. (CT-3578) 

Teacher of English and Natural Science wanted 
by southern university. Must be man of first-class 
ability, pleasing personality and able to coach ath- 
letic teams. Absolutely essential that he be good 
disciplinarian, Salary according to man. (PT-4717) 

Teacher: High grade coeducational school 
wants young man to teach Latin and Greek. Salary. 
$550 and board. (PT-4722) af 

Teacher: High school wants man to teach com- 
mercial arithmetic, penmanship, spelling, typewrit- 
ing, and bookkeeping. Need not be a2 college 
graduate but must have had experience in teaching 
th. se branches. 

Professor: University in New England wants 
assistant professur of engineering to begin work 
September 25th. Must have had some experie~ ce in 
engineering practice as well as in teaching. Prefer 
Cornel!, Columbia or Michigan man. Salary, $15.0. 
(AT -81888) 

Teacher: This school has opening for man to 
teach commercial law, arithmetic, bookkeeping, 
stenography, typewriting, etc. Location, Midule 
West. Salary, $800. (CT-3682) 

Instructor: Large agricultural echool 
experienced man to teach pharmacy. 
West. Salary according to man. (CT-3596) 

Instructor: Large technical school located in 
the South has opening for man to teach civil en- 
gineering. Must be neat draftsman, able to teach 
surveying, railway engineering, highway eugineering 
and masvnry construction. Salary, $1000 with ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement. (ST-1878) 

Teacher: School of pharmacy wants man to 
take charge of department of theoretical and prac- 
tical pharmacy. Salary to be arranged. (CT-99) 

Instructor: University in West wants man 
thoroughly experienced in teaching metallurgy. 
Salary, $1800. (CT-3836) 

Instructor: One of the largest universities in 
the country wants instructor in German. Must hold 
degree of Ph.D. Salary. $1000 and up for the first 
year. Excellent opportunity for the right man. 
(CT-2073) 

Teacher: State normal school has vacancy in 
athletics and algebra which will pay $1000. School 
term begins September 25th. (CT-4001) 

Instructor: This college wants man to teach 
science and mathematics, and must come from a 
school where these are strong features. Must be 
over 24 years of age and will live in young men’s 
dormitory. Prefer man interested in athletics. 
Salary, $550 and living. (PT-4722) 

Professor: Southern college wants man to teach 
Natural Science. Must be g nial and sympathetic 
with students and a good speaker—capable of making 
a favorable impression for the college in public ad- 
dresses. Prefer a southerner although this is not 
absolutely essential. Salary, $1000. (PT-4765b) 

Teacher: Commercial school in greater New 
York has opening for teacher of English, arithmet:c 
and bookkeeping. Must be college graduate and of 
good personality. Salary, $1000. (AT-85446) 

Professor: Well-known college wants man to 
take charge of biological a ment to prepare stu- 
dents for medical schools. Must be college graduate 
and have specialized in several years of graduate 
study. Salary, $1000up, (PT-477la) 


Write us to-day, stating age and expe- 
rience, and mention ! number of 
the position you can fill 


HAPGOODS 


THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF BRAIN BROKERS 
New York—Suite 144, 305 Broadway. 
Chicago—1015 Hartford Building. 

St. Louis—430 Chemical Building. 
(Other offices in other cities.) 


SONG-ROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Henry SUDER 
Supervisor of Physical Culture 
Chicago Public Schools 
Illustrated. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 75c. 


Chicago has set the seal of Aighest excellence upon 
this notable book of Professor Suder’s by distributing 
2,000 copies among its teachers. 

The nature games must delight the imitative tenden- 
cies of the little folks, while bean bags, wand, ba!) 
exercises, and roundels must interest and abundantly 
exercise the intermediate and grammar grades. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 Bromfield Street 


wants 
Location, 








New York Chicago Atlanta 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM 


PANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
BLACK’s GRADED READERS. 
min N. Black. 
, The author does not believe that primary 
readers should be based upon some parti- 
cular method of teaching. He advocates 
that the best material for reading should be 
given to the children arranged in the best 
manner without any special method being 
prescribed. 


By Benja- 


PRIMER 

The subjects of this book are of gencral 
interest to all children. The pages are 
most attractive, with their short sentences 
and lines wide apart. Great care has been 
given to the vocabulary and the grading. 
The picture pages will please the children 
and the noun-words will be learned while 
studying out the pictures. 


First READER 

The same plan is continued as in the 
Primer. Child life is presented in little 
stories and conversations. Language ex- 
ercises, science lessons, etc., are omitted. 
The author has taught reading independ- 
ently of these. Good illustrations and script 
are features of this book. 


SECOND READER 

The subject matter is most entertaining 
and the children will enjoy the prose and 
verse stories. The vocabulary has been 
carefully guarded. 


THIRD AND FourTH READERS 

One of the main objects in the preparation 
of these books has been to select such matter 
as will train for character. The contents 
are not in the least preachy, but teaches 
silently by example. The brief biographi- 
cal sketches will be instructive and will 
create a taste to know more of the noted 
men and women in after years. The pro- 
nunciation and definition of difficult words 
will prove a real help to teacher and children. 
This entire series of readers embraces all 
sides of child training and is free from all 
fads. Teachers will feel their wholesome 
influence and the children will absorb it 
and grow better as they follow it step by 
step. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


FIRELIGHT Stories. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. . 

The author’s name is an assurance that 
the stories will be full of interest, and 
selected with care. She gives the origin, 
in her Introduction, of many of the familiar 
tales — Celtic, English, Norwegian, Danish, 
Madagascar, Southern, Indian, and old 
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New England folk-lore — forty-three in all. 
The illustrations are delightful. They are of 
the appetizing kind that make one want to 
read the text to see what the pictures are 
about. The type is large, clear and never 
were stories more attractively presented. 
Thousands of children should be made 
happy with this book for a Christmas 
present. 


HARPER & BROS., 


NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN. 
topher McCook. 

The author says: “‘ These pages represent 
many years spent in sundry parts of our 
continent in delightful contact with our 
little brothers and sisters of the Insect 
world.”” Studies of the Ants and Bees 
eccupy a large share of the book, and the 
author makes the stories of their lives ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Spiders, wasps, cad- 
dis worms, and the cicada are also described 
in a manner to hold the attention, as no 
strictly scicntific work could, for the author 
does not believe that science should be 
divorced from literature. The work abounds 
in excellent half-tone illustrations that give 
vividness to the descriptive portions. Homes 
and school libraries should have this book 
close at hand for information and ready 
reference. Nature’s children as craftsmen 
always interest the boys and girls. 


NEW YORK 
By Henry Chris- 
310 pages. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 


THE CHILD AND THE BOOK. 
Stanley Lee. 


By Gerald 


A Manual for Parents and for Teachers 
in Schools and Colleges. It is known as 
the Mount Tom Edition and is one of the 
two volumes reprinted from the author’s 
‘Lost Art of Reading.” Part One contains 
the Chapters, The Disgrace of Imagination, 
The Unpopularity of the First Person Sin- 
gular, The Habit of Not Letting One’s 
Self Go, The Habit of Analysis, and Liter- 
ary Drill in College. Part Two treats of 
Possibilities. "Those who know the writings 
of this author will expect something fresh 
and original, and they will not be dis- 
appointed. The book calls for thinking, 
and a receptive mental attitude. Then it 
becomes a source of breadth and inspiration. 

A. C. McCLURG 
CHICAGO 


FINGER Posts TO CHILDREN’S READING. 
By Walter Taylor Field. 

Everybody who is interested in the kind 
of reading that children should have will 
find this book full of interest and practical 
suggestions. After two chapters on The 
Influence of Books and Reading in the 
Home, a list of books for home reading is 
given for children from one year to fifteen 
years old, in separate divisions — two hun- 
dred books in all. Then follow chapters of 
Reading in the Schools, Supplementary 
Reading, The Day School and Sunday- 
school Libraries, and the Illustration of 
Children’s Books. The scope of the book 


& CO., 


is large, and while many will dissent from 
many books laid down in the list, the book 
is worth reading and owning, and contains 
much that the average teachers and parents 
have never thought of in connection with 
this subject. 
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AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


SHIRLEY’S SCHOOL AND FESTIVAL Songs. 
By John B. Shirley. 64 pages. 
25 cents. 


Price, 


When a supervisor of music compiles a 
song book for the schools, it seems to 
carry with it an assurance that he has 
learned from experience what is needed 
and has endeavored to supply it. This 
book is arranged that each season will 
have appropriate songs, and unusual atten- 
tion has been given to supply chorus work 
for the children. This feature is always 
enjoyable and popular for school songs. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
CHICAGO 


PopuLAR FoLtK GAMES AND 
By Mari Ruef Hofer. 


This is a collection of the folk games and 
dances of different nations for play-ground, 
vacation school, and _ school-room use. 
They include Swedish, German, English, 
French, Flemish, Lithuanian, Polish, Hun- 
garian, Italian, Norwegian, Scotch, and 
Irish Song-Dances. The music is given 
and directions for the movements to accom- 
pany the marching and dancing. The plan 
of gathering these songs together, with the 
detail of arrangement for school use, is 
unique and must find a welcome not only 
in the schools where foreign children are 
gathered, but American children will greatly 
enjoy the unusual flavor of these songs and 
the fascinating movements that go with 
them. Miss Hofer must have given much 
effort and a long search to have collected 
so many of one character from widely 
separated nationalities. Teachers of little 
children will be able to utilize these for 
recesses and indoor play, and their popu- 
larity with the little folks can be easily 
predicted. There are fifty-six of these 
songs. 


DANCES. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


AN AMERICAN BookK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. 
(Eclectic Readings.) By James Baldwin. 


A collection of stories of heroism per- 
formed by Americans on American soil. 
The deeds of daring have sprung from un- 
selfish motives to aid others, and as such 
are given to the children. They always 
welcome them, and who knows the am- 
bition they create to bravely dare to do for 
others in the hour of need. Mr. Baldwin 
always selects with care and writes wisely 
for the little folks. 


Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 


It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce dyspepsia, ca- 
tarrh, and marked tendency to con- 
sumption, before causing eruptions, sores 
or swellings. 

To get entirely rid of it take the great 
blood-purifier, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


In usual liquid form or in chocolated tab- 
lets known as Sarsatabs. 100 doses $1. 
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Notes 
_ Pissed Mass isto makean ener A Prosperous School Year 






























to be conducted in the high school building, Begins this month for you if, by careful preparation, you have earned a better school, a 
ES > i “ better salary and more pleasant surroundings. 

and will be held on the same nights as the The time is at hand when teachers cannot hope to continue in profitable positions unless 

evening schools. The plan is one that will ‘ they are constantly improving their qualifications. 


not involve large expense, and if for any 
reason the school should be discontinued 


Over Three Thousand Graduates Can Testify 
































—— : To the exceptional opportunities we offer ambitious students to fit themselves for the 
it will not have cost the aty enough to be best positions in the teaching profession. 
severely felt, while, 6n the other hand, if If you failed to secure the school you most desired for this year, put yourself beyond the 
= é di d possibility of failure when the next test of efficiency comes. We have helped thousands—we 
the school proves a success and is made mammary can help you. 
ree ic} . » Almost every branch needed by the teacher is offered in our various departments. The 
permanent, more elaborate provision can METHODS course in PRIMARY METHODS covers thoroughly all work of first three grades of school: 
be made for it if necessary. it offers advantages of normal school training, with your practice classes always before you. 
The NORMAL ELECTIVE Courses are very strong reviews in common school and high school 
— The members of the New York Board branches. In the ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT each branch is a thorough complete course in itself, 
‘ = ° arryin iversity entrance credits. 
of Education are divided with regard to the ee 
method of increasing the salaries of the city’s P SPECIAL.— No _correspondence school that OnaM LIMES THROUGH SUBIECTS IN WHICH YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE 
: loes not sustain relations with a grea ersity YOUR NAME AND ADORESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 
teachers. Some favor a lump sum increase, can offer courses of such strength that they receive mentees CEPARTEENT aeateeen eave 
hile others favor an entire revision of the university entrance credits. Our instructors are Strong Reviews. A Course Includes Any Five Subjects Each Subject is 2 Cousse 
whl mt university graduates who give their whole time : 
schedules. The “lump sum plan would to our students, and the instruction is carefully Paysites 
fi t adapted to individual needs. We give every year ay O's! Nietory 
grant the largest percentage of increase to four scholarships in Northwestern University, State P Givi Government 
» teetent Normal Schools or other schools of high grade, Composition Podapepics 
the beginning teacher, whereas the general for the bset work done by our correspondence Psychology 
revision would grant the greatest increase ——., soe the coupon, mark it properly Prvst COMMERCIAL DEPT : 
to the teachers having about the number|#j “"° ™*** Sy —" Besinse, mer COURSES 
. . Typewriting Primary Methods 
of years of service to be required to meet] Interstate School of Correspondence : 
the new maximum. It is being assumed Name ; ee 
the the Board of Estimate will grant 378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. Address 
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$3,000,000 for increase in teachers’ salaries, 
and it is therefore proposed, inasmuch as 


there are about 15,000, to grant each teacher! = THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER. By a Primary Teacher 


$200. This is the “lump sum” plan. The 
tgs . S seas A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. Endorsed 

other proposition is to raise the initial salary ee pen ow — 5 tested it. More ~~ years of work systematized to meet the needs of the 

> w > $600 sittle People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance and 
of the women —e from li to $680 ey age the a A — of —— work —a maximum of seat work. Suggestions on the Multiplication 

F i ease the annual increment able are worth the price of the book. 
or $720, and reseed ase t 8 “ ** Earnest teachers cannot afford to be without it..’—City Superintendent. 
at the same time decreasing the number of ‘‘ Every primary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.” —A primary teacher. 
> ° Cloth, 8vo. 177 illustrations. Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 

vears of service required to reach the 


7 Address EMILY BENTON PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York 
maximum. 














Classified Advertising Department 


In the limited space allowed each firm in these columns, it is impossible for 
them to tell the whole story. Ask for catalogue. Write for fuil information. 


RAISING SCHOOL FUNDS 

Among curious ways of raising school 
funds, the following advertisement, which 
appeared, in 1753, is worthy of note: 

“We, whose names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, sons of some of the principal fam- 
ilies in and about Trenton, being in some 
measure sensible of the advantages of learn- 
ing, and desirous that those who are de- 













































EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


The publishers announced in this column will be MANUFACTURER DANN’S SOISELESS Eraser 
glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and Rowles Borated Chalk Crayons, Rowles Ink Essence. 
special information im regard to any particular Ball-stopper Inkwell. Sample of any or all of the 
publication on their list. Write them. foregoing cheerfully mailed on request. F. W. A. 








. > Rowles, 233-235 Market St., Chicago, III. 
‘ve. : ’ 2s THE FOUNDING @F JAMESTOWN. Percy’s 
prived of it through the poverty of their Discourse of Virginia. Wingfield’s Discourse of Vir- GOFF’S HISTORICAL MAPS of the United States 


inia 1607-1619. Latest numbers of American History 
eaflets. Price, 10 cents. Send for complete list. 
Parker P. Simmons, Publisher, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 


THE CENTURY COMPANY'S Educational De- 
partment has just issued a handsomely illustrated 
catalogue of its School and College Text Books. 
Librarians, teachers, and parents and even general 


readers will be interested in it. SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


parents might taste the sweetness of it with 
ourselves, can think of no better or other 
method for that purpose than the following 
scheme of a Delaware-Island lottery for 
raising 225 pieces of eight (Spanish dollars) 
towards building a house to accommodate 


and North America, covering every state of the coun- 
try’s development; beautifully lithographed in colors, 
8 maps 4cx58 inches in size, in spring roller case, price 

22.00. Send for complete circular. The McConnell 
School Supply Company. Philadelphia, Pa, 




















an English and grammar school, and paying] SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular DEGREE COURSES AT HOME or at the College, 
. J _ | advertising columns of this issue. American Book Classical and Normal. Write Pres. C. J. Burton, 
a master to teach such children whose Company. Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
parents are unable to pay for schooling. TEACHERS interested in Mathematics, send for SHORTHAND, TYPEWKITING, BOOKKEEP. 
“Tt is proposed that the house be thirty | sample copy of Tue Oren Court containing a serics ing. Taught thoroughly by mail. Prices low. 
feet | : f id d of articles on Mathematical Recreations. 'ypewriters furnished. Situations for graduates. 
“ ong, twenty eet wi e, an one story , by ar ow pe ee cay /.. Primary —— pee O. N, Strayer’s Business College, Baltimore, Md. 
; : or descriptive circular of OuR CHILDREN. Hints from 
igh, and built on the south-east corner of Practical Experience for Parents and Teachers. Price, ART SCHOO! AT HOME Get “Brushwork in 
the meeting-house yard in Trenton, under] $1.00. The Open Court Publishing Co., 1322 Wabash Flowers.” Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 
’ Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. cents. Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 


the direction of Messrs. Benjamin Ward, 

Alexander Chambers, and John Chambers, 

all of Trenton, aforesaid.” . . . 
Lotteries were forbidden in New Jersey, 





GREGG SHORTHAND, adopted by all the leading 


schools. Easy to learn, read, and write. Sample 


lesson free. Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. HELP WANTED 

















PENMANSBIP For $2. We will mail “Whole WE WANT one lady or gentleman to take orders 
and in order to evade the law they were held | Theory and Art of Penmanship” (275 pp, 10 0 cuts, and deliver for us. Rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
oc fe muslin) and any $1 magazine or book. The Ells- sales in almost every house. Best of pay and no 
on Fish Island and were termed Fish Island | worth Co., 127 Duane St., New York. money required to carry on the work. We will send 
; : i ition as s as we hear from you, also sample 
or Delaware lotteries. The venture was a] "qs = = —— 1 proposition as soon as we my 
é > SE RAILEYW’S OUTLINE UESTIONS of pair of 6 inch shears for 28 cents, stamps or silver. 
financial success, and the building proposed | “Ivanhoe” and “The Lady of the Lake.” Booklet Write at once. The United Shears Co., Westboro, 
’ ’ - &. containing both, 25 cents. Our Self-help Arithmetic Mass. 
was erected on a portion of the First Pres- canes ane east for review purposes. Price, 25 cents. AGENTS , 
rs . , | New York Education Company, Dept. A., Albany, N.Y. =NTS wanted to represent old established Mail 
— Church lot on Second, now State = .—— _— ne thousand rapid selling spe- 
treet. w . ° : cialties. From $5 to $10 per day easily made; costly 
‘hi rs here it remained until 1804, at SCHOOL BOOKS outfit free. George A. Parker, Dept. 69, 720 Chest- 
which time it was torn down to make room| SCHOOL BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS At nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


one store. If you wish to buy, sell for cash or ex- 
change any school or college books, new or second 


hand, write Hinds & Noble, 31 W. 15th St., New York. MISCELLANEOUS 


for the new church. The school was prac- 
tically the beginning of the Trenton Acad- 














emy, which was established some years later Pye wey LIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment ORATIONS, lectures, debates, sermons, essays, etc., 
and c¢ . a4 4° of school library books south of New York. Send for written to order. Manuscripts revised, typewritten, 

onducted na building on Academy complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity and sold on commission. Miller's Einenry Agency, 
Street. — Sel. Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Mt. Healthy, Ohio. 
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Notes 
— Newark, N. J., has remembered the 
needs of its teachers. Salaries all along are 
to be raised. The work was begun by 
advancing Superintendent Poland from 
$s000 {0 $5500 and Assistant Superintendent 
Corson from $3500 to $4000. 


(he announcement of the appointment 
of Edwin Grant Dexter, as Commissioner 
of Education in Porto Rico, has been re- 
ceived with general satisfaction. His work 
during the past nine years as Professor of 
Education in the University of Illinois, has 
demonstrated his broad knowledge of educa- 
tional ideals and methods. Professor Dex- 
ter is the author of ‘‘A History of Education 
in the United States,” the first really satis- 
factory effort in this direction, also a volume 
on “Weather Influences,” and many con- 
tributions to periodicals. 


By unanimous action the School Com- 
mittee of Newton, Mass., has increased the 
salary of the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. 
Frank E. Spaulding, from $4000 to $5000. 
This action is heartily approved by the pub- 
lic. There is no other city in the United 
States of the size of Newton which at present 
pays its superintendent so large a salary as 
Dr. Spaulding will receive from this time on. 
During the three years in which he has been 
at Newton the schools have made remark- 
able improvement. The action of the 
School Committee is an expression of the 
appreciation which the entire city has of 
his work. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


- Primary teachers who wish to obtain 
Miss Quigley’s “‘Common Sense Method 
in Primary Number Work,” are kindly 
requested to mail all orders to the following 
address: Miss E. M. Quigley, 128 Bedford 
Street, Troy, N. Y., instead of the address 
given in the advertisement which appeared 
in the June number of Prmary Epuca- 
TION. The price of the book is fifty cents 
and not seventy-five cents, as advertised 


A KOREAN SCHOOL 

It is to the interest of the Japanese that 
the Korean should be made contented, in- 
dustrious, and prosperous. The first feature 
in Marquis Ito’s program for the adminis- 
tration of the country concerns the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry and the 
promotion of the national wealth. The 
second feature is the fostering of education. 
If these are carried out with the extraor- 
dinary success that has been achieved in 
Japan itself, Korea will be an immense 
gainer. The Korean Government did noth- 
ing for the education of its peopie. I visited 
a school in Seoul last year which was said to 
be a typical primary school. It was con- 
ducted in one room of a dwelling-house. 
The boys were sitting on the floor, some 
making their letters, and some droning out 
their exercises. 
of furniture or school apparatus of any kind 
about the place. At the same time, the 
master was squatting outside, smoking, and 
playing a game something like backgammon 
with a friend. —.Samuel MacClintock, in 
The World To-day, jor September 


There was not a suggestion 
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THE ANIMAL STORY 


Criticised though they are — these animal 
stories so popular of late in fiction — as 
being mawkish, supersentimental, unnatu- 
ral, and misinforming, is it not better to in- 
vest the beast and bird creation with o’er- 
much humanization rather than with o’er- 
little ? 

Man kills so easily, even so mechanically, 
with never a thought for the agonies of the 
victims. Man is the only animal which kills 
normally, just for the love of it. Other ani- 
mals of prey kill to eat or in defense. But it 
is man who killed thousands of buffalo bulls, 
when they were valueless, simply to see 
them stagger and fall; who slaughtered the 
passenger pigeons and fed them to the hogs; 
who catches far more trout than he can con- 
sume, and shoots more ducks than he can 
give away. 

Step softly as an average man may into a 
wood merry with bird and squirrel, and he 
surely must note the sudden voices of alarm 
which herald his presence, the hush which 
attends his passage, the outburst again, 
timidly increasing, when he has gone. For 
through the wood his reputation is that of a 
murderer, from whom no fiving thing is safe. 
He is Man: a “varmint” worse than bear 
and wolf and tiger, snake and hawk. 

Therefore, if the animal story, exaggerated 
as it undeniably is, can bring man to look 
with more friendly and compassionate eye 
upon his humbler cousins, and can interest, 
especially, the uprising generation, it de- 
serves a God-speed despite its faults.—Ed- 
win L. Sabin, in September Lippincott’s 





STORIES AND POEMS 


Lesson 


WITH 


Plans 


By ANNA E. McGOVERN, B.S. 


Proressor OF Primary Metruops, Iowa State Norma Scuoor, Cepar Fatis, lowa 








One of the most helpful and inspiring new books for 
primary teachers is ‘‘Stories and Poems with Lesson Plans,” 
by Anna E. McGovern, of the Iowa State Normal School. 
This book is a wonderful boon to parents, also, and to grade 
teachers as well; for it contains four hundred pages of the 
choicest literature for children in the English language. 
How do I know this? Because I have been reading the 
book to my children, and they have not found a dull selection 
in the whole hook, not one. Neither have I found one that 
[ wanted to skip. And over and over again my eager little 
listeners want to hear the stories read. And then this book 
is vastly more than a well selected volume of stories and 
poems for children. There is method in every chapter. 
For each story and poem has been selected for a purpose, 
and that purpose is to show the teacher how to open the 


398 PAGEs. 


This book is purely a teacher’s desk book. 


of the price. 
book, if it is not found satisfactory. 


Bounp 1N Rep CLorH. 


mind and the heart of children to the sweet and beautiful 
lessons which these stories and poems teach. And right 
well has Miss McGovern worked out this purpose. Her 
lesson plans and suggestions are the outgrowth of many 
years of successful experience as Professor of Primary 
Methods. They are brimful of interesting, practical, and 
effective helps for the teacher, and are so plain and specific 
that no teacher need fail in applying them. 

The book is printed on excellent paper, beautifully bound, 
and is attractive in every way —a book that reflects great 
credit upon its author and the school and the special work 
which she represents. 

(Signed) C. P. COLGRAVE, 
Projessor of Psychology and Didactics, 
Towa State Normal School. 


> —- my "a lad 
Prick, $1.25 


A sample copy will be sent only upon receipt 


This amount will be refunded any time within thirty days, upon return of the 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


2046 Center Street 
BERKELEY, CAL, 
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Begin Right 


Interest your class with a judicious 
and generous supply of the 


FAMOUS FIVE CENT CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 
Order in September 
SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 





First Grade. 


No. 2. A®sop’s FABLES. 


Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy 
Gomtaney, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 
No. 3. Atsop’s FABLEs. 

Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
Che Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 
No. 11. SELECTIONS FROM A¢sop. I, 


Same as above, containing The Two Frogs, The 
Battle of the Birds and Beasts, The Lark and Her Young 
Ores, The Hare and the Tortoise, The Lion and the 
Mouse, The Boy and the Nettle, The Little Mouse. 

No, 12, SELECTIONS FROM AEsop, II. 


Same as above, containing The Blind Man and the 
Lame Man, The Wind and the Sun, The Arab and the 
Camel, The Crabs, The Wolf and the Lamb, The Rat 
and the Elephant, The Fly and the Horse. 

No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 
buds. Illustrated. 

No. 74. WHAT ANNIE SAW. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvs. I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 

No. 109. THE BUTTERFLY BABY. 

Containing the story, Mother Butterfly’s Baby, by 
Kate Parch, and the story, What the Grasshopper Said 
to Annie, The Katydid. A charming little reader. 

No. 110. PLANT BABIES. 

Stories of the Peach Baby, Melon Babies, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 

No. 143. BABES OF THE Woop. 

Still another Nature Reader, large, clear type, telling 
about the oak tree’s babies, the walnuts, horse chestnuts, 
hazel nut, Brazil nut, nuts with wings, pine cones, Mrs. 
Sumac’s babies, golden rod, etc. 

No. 144. NATURE STORIES. 

Telling about cranberries, beans, peas, and other 
plants and vegetables, 

No, 215. THE BUTTERFLY’s HOME, 

Similar to No. 109. 


Second Grade. 


No. 7. LittLe RED Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 
No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 


No. 75. Roots AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. Large, clear type. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations. 
No. 78. FLOWER FRienps. II. 


Nature Stories along the same line as No. 77. Fully 
illustrated, 


No. 79. FLOWER Frienps. III. 
Similar to 77 and 78. Fully illustrated. 


No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 


Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhi  Ger- 
man version. 





No. 185. ROBINSON CrusOE. Part I. 


In simple form for second grade children. The 
story is complete in four numbers. Fully illustrated. 


No. 186. ROBINSON CRUSOE. Part II. 
No. 187. ROBINSON CrusokE. Part III. 
No. 188. RoBiInson Crusoe. Part IV, 


No. 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190. CHILDREN OF History. II. 

The Story of Irving, Cooper. Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 

No. 196. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II. 

How the Summer Came (Indian Legend), Idun 
and the Apples (Norse Legend). 

No. 198. TH FLOWER WORLD. 


Containing many stories and legends about flowers; 
also many designs for brush work. 


Third Grade. 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALEs, I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
dren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


No. 4. GriMmM’s Farry TALEs. II. 


Uniform with No. 1. Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
Trades, The Brother and Sister, 


No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. I. 


Uniform with 1 and 4. The Three Little Men in the 
Wood, Hansel and Gretel. 


No. 14. SELECTIONS FROM GRIMM. II. 


Same as 13. The White Serpent, Mother Holle, 
The Musicians. 


No. 9. THE Story oF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing of third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
women. ‘Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. STory OF COLUMBUS. 
No. 26, PUTNAM. 

No. 27. PENN, 

No. 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN. 

No. 30 WEBSTER. 

No. 31. LINCOLN, 

No. 35. LOWELL. 


No. 36. TENNYSON. 
No. 42. WHITTIER. 


No. 43. COOPER. 


No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. Ext WHITNEY. 

No. 60, EDISON, 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE. 

No. 62. S. F. B. Morse. 
No. 63. Louisa M. ALCOTT, 


No. 64. JAMES WATT. 


No, 70. STEPHENSON. 


No. 71. IRVING, 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS. 

No, 81. Cyrus W. FIELD. 

No. 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I, 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Py;- 
mary Education. 
No. 21. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II. 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 


No. 46. STORY OF THE Boston TEA Party, 


Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 


tains words and music of two songs, * evolutionary 
” 


Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle. 


No. 68. Story OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E. Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. . 
No. 69. Puss 1n Boots. 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 

No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 


No. 96. SToRIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 
Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101, STORIES OF REVOLUTION. III, 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 


No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 
Story written by Mrs. S, E. Dawes. 


“ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


JO Cent Readers 

















GRADES III. and IV. 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 
Grimm’s Household Tales. 
Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the Little 
People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 


Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 





Educational Publishing Co. 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 
18 E. 17th Street, New York. 
| 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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SPECIAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT 





Increase in Price of Subscription 





INCREASE IN SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


On January 1, 1908, the subscription price of Primary Epvu- 
CATION will be advanced to $1.25 per year, 15 cents a copy. Until 
January 1, 1908, subscriptions will be accepted, cash with order, 


at the present price of $1.00 per year, for not more than two 
years in advance. 


COURTESY TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It was intended that this increase should go into effect Sep- 
tember 1; but desiring to extend every courtesy to our present 
subscribers, we decided to allow them these four months in 
which to take advantage of the present $1.00 per year rate. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW IN ARREARS: 


If your subscription is in arrears, all arrearage must be paid 
up in full before renewal subscriptions will be accepted at the 
present price of $1.00. If your subscription is already paid up 
and you desire to take advantage of offer of renewal at the present 
price of $1.00, your subscription will be extended one year from the 
present date of expiration for each dollar paid. Payment for 
not more than two years in advance will be accepted. All sub- 
scriptions to be accepted at the dollar rate must be mailed to us 
on or before January 1, 1908. 


EXPLANATION: 


During the past few years, there has been a gradual and 
steady increase in the cost of newspaper and magazine pub- 
lishing. 

The increase in the cost of paper alone will average 25%, and 
the total increase in cost of production amounts to 50%. 

This increase in price has been contemplated by us for some 
time as being absolutely necessary, and the fact that many 
other leading magazines increased their subscription prices from 
50 to 100% a year ago, would indicate our reluctance to increase 
our subscription price. 


STANDARD TO BE MAINTAINED: 


With this increased cost of production, we had to face the 
problem of lowering the high standard of our educational maga- 
zines, or increasing the subscription price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers will endorse our 
adoption of the latter course rather than have us omit any of 
the various departments, which would be necessitated by decreas- 
ing the number of pages to meet the higher cost of production. 


ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS LIMITED: 


Subscriptions will not be received for more than two years in 
advance, as the indications are that there will be a further in- 
crease in the cost of production, rather than a decrease. 


ACT AT ONCE: 


We desire to impress. upon you the importance of sending 
renewals at once, as they will not be accepted, present rate, 
after January 1. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, PuBLisHErS 





Special Articles For 


Current Year 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 
1907-1908 


CURRENT FEATURES 
ABOUT MODERN AUTHORS 


Teachers are not wholly unlike children in that they 
do not always understand what they need most. They 
may feel hungry for Methods when their greatest in- 
dividual need is for that which makes for breadth and 
general intelligence. That teachers do not read enough 
has passed into an axiom. That teachers are more at 
home in talking grades and methods than in anything 
else has become an accepted truth by the lookers-on, 
For these good reasons there is a culture series this 
year in Primary Epvucation about modern authors, 
by a talented writer who is specially fitted to do this 
work. A prominent author will be discussed in every 
number in most entertaining talks with the ‘‘ Commenta- 
tor,” which bring out the side-lights of each author im 
animated conversation. The authors taken up are the 
successful ones of to-day, whom the enlightened world 
in two continents are reading and talking about. A 
unique thing in an educational journal, surely, or i@ 
any other paper. 


CARDBOARD CONSTRUCTION 


The teacher who will furnish this work each month 
invents her oWn designs and works them all out first 
with her children, thus seeing every chance to improve 
them and help others before she passes them on. The 
teachers may anticipate something fresh and original 
in this series. 


CHILDREN’S WORK 


The satisfaction of teachers over the Children’s Work 


pages last year, insures a continuance of it in some a 


form in the coming year. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
It is conceded that no other school paper furnishes 


the quantity and quality of pictures for the teacher's , 


helps as does this magazine. 


A NO NAME SERIES 


Sounds a little mysterious, doesn’t it? So great is 
the variety of matters discussed that nothing so well 
suits it for a caption as “‘No Name.” It will strike the 
heart of things and be appreciated by every teacher. 


NATURE STUDY 


The school idea of studying nature has expanded 
since the early days when it struck a terror to the hearts 
of teachers, mainly because they didn’t know what was 
meant. It is now understood that the study of everything 


God made in the outdoor world is the study of nature. # 


So general will be the work provided in this paper that 
no single title can be assigned to it. 


IN THE PRIMARY ROOM 


Under this heading will appear, each month, > 
gestions, games, plays, verses, finger plays, and all 
charming little recreations for youngest primary children 
that the author is noted for. 


MUSIC 


Very fortunate will be the readers of Prrmary Epucas 
TION in having each month a song written es 
for it. 


BLACKBOARD SENTENCES 


How to teach the babies to read is a matter of discussion 


everywhere. For months an expert first grade primary 
teacher has been preparing these sentences and testing 
them with her own children. 


STORIES, GAMES, DRAMATIC PLAYS 
RECITATIONS, POEMS, MARCHES 


and all that little children need to preserve the balance 
with too much of confinement and school weariness 


deserve the reputation it has earned in the last 
years, that ‘“‘Nothing doubtful or questionable ever 
appears in the pages of Prmmary EDUCATION. 








will be forthcoming. This journal will continte Ff 
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' WORKING MANUALS FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


- §TUDIES AND OBSERVATIONS IN 
“THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


By H. E. Kratz, City Supt. of Schools, 
Calumet, Mich, 
Cloth. 224 pp. Price, 80 cents 

The author, who as teacher and superintend- 
ent, has for four years been in close touch with 
pupils at all stages of advancement, has thrown 
abundant light on the proper solution of school 
problems by his systematic and sympathetic 
study of the children. 

The resulta of these original investigations 
are presented in a simple yet entertaining 
manner direct from the school-room, often in 
the artless language of the pupils themselves, 
and furnish bright and highly profitable read- 
ing for all classes of teachers. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


An Introduction to the Principles and Practices 
of Education 

Illustrated. 352 pp. Extra cloth, $1.25 

This book aims to show explicitly the rela- 
tion of psychology to education, and to give the 
teacher a clearer and more thorough knowledge 
of the principles which underlie true methods 
of instruction. ‘The art of arts of the teacher’s 
calling is the art of questioning. ‘The chapters 
on the Method of Interrogation will unfold the 
relation of psychology to the educational method 
and prove exceedingly helpful to the teacher 
who is ambitious to acquire skill in the art of 
questioning. The plans and work recom- 
mended in the chapter on kindergarten work 
and self-instruction in public schools have stood 
the test of experience and will brighten the labor 
of teachers and pupils, 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 
With Suggestions on Method 
tzmo. Halfleather. 352pp. Cloth, $1.00 
The suggestions on method keep in prominent 
view the application of the panos of psy- 
chology to the work of the school-room. It is 
a work easy of mastery by young teachers, and 
experienced teachers will find it interesting and 


profitable. 


WHEN FIRST WE GO TO SCHOOL 
Fully illustrated. t2mo. 188 pp. Cloth, 
50° cents 


Work and entertainment for the first half 
hour, recreation periods, and seat work are 
planned, subjects broad enough for a month’s 
work are devised; as Home Life in September, 
Mother Nature in October, Preparation for 
Winter in November, and so on, till Last Days 
in June. The appendix adds suggestions for 
ten different occupations, as cutting, folding, 
Weaving, clay, sticks, etc. he 


AROUND THE YEAR WITH THE 
LITTLE BENNETTS 
Cloth. Price, 40 cents 
Busy work (paper cutting) associated with 
ing stories for the little ones. 
Seasonable work for every month in the year. 


HAND SEWING LESSONS 
A Graded Course for Schools 
By Saran Ewetu Krouk 
Fully Tlustrated. Cloth. Price, 50 cents 


PRIMARY READING ; OR METHODS 
OF TEACHING READING IN TEN 
CITIES 


From the pens of ten expert teachers in the 
leading educational centers of the country 
Royal 8vo. 116pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00 
This volume enables any teacher anywhere, 
while still at home engaged in her regular work 
to visit and study the best methods of teaching 
reading used in the great cities east and west, 
where unusual success has justified the course 
pursued. Principals have made each paper a 
text for discussion at teachers’ meetings of the 
teaching of youngest children to read. Primary 
teachers will assuredly find in them. the help, 
the breadth, and the inspiration which the series 
was designed to give. 


DRAWING WITH COLORED 
RAYONS 
A New Book by Pror. D. R. AUGBSURG 


The book contains sixty-four pages, size 
6x7¥’, and has seventy-five drawings with 
directions for .coloring with colored or wax 
crayons. Thedrawings represent rugs, blankets, 
book covers, landscapes, marine views, birds, 
animals, grasses, flowers, fruits, vegetables, 
Japanese. lanterns, butterflies, etc. By mail, 
postpaid, 30 cents. 


BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 
For Each Month of the School Year 


Boards. Qto, 9x12”. Price, 50 cents 

This invaluable aid to school-room decora- 
tion includes planstand suggestions for the black- 
board for each month of the school year, as well 
as subjects for Thanksgiving, Christmas, New 
Year’s, Washington’s Birthday and special 
days. Many of the sketches lend themselves 
admirably to calendar headings and rolls of 
honor, while the floral designs and animals may 
be used in connection with language work and 
nature study. 


“Designs for Blackboard Drawing” came 
to hand yesterday, and I am more than pleased 
with it. 

CLARA A, POTTER, 
Walnut Hills, Conn. 


I received the book of “Blackboard Draw- 
ings,” and am very much pleased with it. 
M. A. FREE, 
York, Pa, 


CHILDREN OF THE WORLD 


Their Homes, Their Schools, Their 
Playgrounds 


Many full page and smaller original illustra- 
tions: 254 pp- Small. gto. Cloth. 
rice, $1.00 
Abundant and rich in illustrations which 
happily supplement a text that relates all the 
most interesting things that the boys and girls 
want to know about the everyday life, and cus- 
toms, and surroundi of these all-over-the- 
world children. Child life at home, at school, 
on the play grounds is told and pictured in de- 
tail for every country of Europe, and for most 
of the countries of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The make-up of the book is fine and artistic, 
and expense has not been spared in giving the 
Children of the World a beautiful setting. 


CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


Many full-page illustrations. 1amo. 
Cloth, Price, $1.25 


A handsome volume, full of intensely inter- 
esting information given at first hand by Lieu- 
tenant Schwatka. He has an easy, clear, and 
happy way of telling vividly of the life led by the 
children and grown-up people in Eskimo land, 
The boys and girls, as they eagerly con his ‘ 
learn how they live, how homes are built, what 
their playthings, how they make and coast on 
sleds, how dogs are fed, their work, hunting 
and fishing, how clothes are made, and no little 
about their sports and trials of skill, 


212 pp 


EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
For Little Folks 


By FANNIE L. JoHNSON and JENNIE M. CoLsy 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 6o cents 


In Gymnastic Play each exercise is presented 
to the little folks in the form of some interest- 
ing activity while the true value of the move 
ment is preserved. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTEM OF 
GYMNASTICS 
By Hartvic Nissen, Instructor of Physical 
Training 
Bound in Extra Flexible Cloth. Price, 
75 cents 


MARCHES, MOTION SONGS, 
DRILLS, AND PANTOMIMES 
FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM 

Qto. Illus. Boards. Price, 50 cents 


GRADED MEMORY SELECTIONS 


ARRANGED BY 
S. D. WATERMAN, Supt. of Schools, Berkeley, 
Cal. 


J. W. McCiymonps, Supt. of Schools, Oakland, 
Cal. 


C. C. HUGHEs, Supt. of Schools, Alameda, Cal. 
190 pages. Full Cloth. Price, 25 cents 
The selections have been chosen both for their 
moral influence and for their permanent value 
as literature. They have been carefully graded 
to suit the needs of every class from the primary 
to the high school. Either the whole poem or 
a sufficiently long quotation has been inserted 
to give the child a complete mental picture. 


SLOYD; OR EDUCATIONAL 
MANUAL TRAINING 
With Paper, Cardboard, Wood and Iron 
For Primary, Grammar and High Schools 
By Everett SCHWARTZ 
Formerly of the Cook County Normal School 
Fully illustrated with Working Drawings 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 


PRIMARY MANUAL TRAINING 
ee Form Study, Clay, Paper and Color 


By CAROLINE F. CUTLER 
Special Instructor in Manual Training to the 
Primary Teachers of Boston 
Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 75 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


50 Bromfield Street Boston 


1S &. 17th Street, New Yer, 
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THIS IS A GOOD TIME TO ADD 
SOME SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS _ 





Try the Latest School-room Success 


THE ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 





six PRIMERS 
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THE LITTLE RED HEN 


A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated: 

Ideal in content and make-up as a book. The illustrations 
really illustrate and appeal to childhood — the dramatic effects and 
the lively action arouse and hold the child’s interest from cover 
to cover. With such a book the child must learn to read almost 
as unconsciously as he learned to talk. “‘ The uncertain little 
feet are guided to higher levels by steps easy and pleasant.” 


THREE LITTLE KITTENS 
CHICKEN LITTLE 


Advanced Primer. Folly Illustrated. 

Step by step, the child. grows unconsciously familiar with 
words and sentences and readily interprets the printed page, 
while he looks and wonders at the Kittens as they take their way 
along the es in grotesque array, toil at their soiled mittens or 
walle at the theft of the mischievous magpie. 


THE THREE BEARS 


A Story Primer. Illustrated. 


Like the “‘ Little Red Hen” and the *‘ Three Pigs,” this little 
book avails itself-of a classic story from which to evolve very 
pleasantly a good working vocabulary and familiarity with word 
and alphabetic symbols. Here is Silver Locks, the lovely, frisky 
gad-about, and here that gruff, rough and weird bear family. 


THREE FIRS 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 
DIAMONDS AND TOADS 
SLEEPING BEAUTY 


Fully Mustrated. 

The chapters are’brief, crispy, appetizing. There is happily 
infused through all the difficulties that beset the little learner, a 
dramatic effect that stimulates him to read on with a zest and a 
wholesomeness of tone that nourishes qualities of high worth in 
individual and social life. 


PUSS IN BOOTS 
REYNARD THE FOX 


Fully illustrated. 

No words in the vocabulary of.this book cah overtax nor 
even perplex the little ones of the first and second grade, as all 
have been long familiar in the household and in the folklore of 
the fireside. 
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THE THREE PIGS 


A Story Primer. Fully Illustrated. %. 

The element of the-serial, the continued story, 80 dear to 
the child heart, crowns the book with success, for here. the little 
one gets the story from the printed page, as he gets his dinner, 
because he likes it, and alike in each case is the gain of growth 
and power. 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 
SEVEN KIDS 


Advanced Primer. Illustrated. 


The aim inthis and other books of the series is togain such 
welcome from beginners as greets Buster Brown and Foxy 
Grandpa with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to util- 
ize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the little reader. 


BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW 


Advanced Primer: Illustrated. 


Stories of familiar animals in and about the home, which in- 
struct while they charm the little readers, who wonder and want 
to know all about these interesting creatures. 


T READERS 














HOP QO’ MY THUMB—TOM THUMB 


The stories of this reader, found in the oldest literature of 
the race, have just this simplicity of statement and interest. 
The stories are full of movement and of a heroism that appeals, 
not in vain, to this early stage of development. 


Cloth Pe Price, Each, 30 Cents 


EDUCATIONAL PU BLISH ING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfieid Street 
BOSTON 


2046 Center Street 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


12-16 Trinity Ayenue 
ATLANTA 


> SPECIAL NOTICE: — See Announcement. on ‘Supplement roe 4 
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